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LOIDE. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


The thoughtful young Loide! 
For Death and Love have taught her many thoughts : 
And parting tears will breed 
Ever-recurring dreads. Among the oats 
The scythe is gleaming, cutting swathes of gold— 
Green were those ears when went her soldier bold: 


Her soldier brave, and bold, 

And true—for, glancing cn the gore-dyed white 
Of his fair breast, death-cold, 

Lieth a little tress of auburn bright; 
And even they who rob the dead, aside . 
Turn from that sorry sight, mute and wet-eyed ! 


Here, but one year ago, 

Where she in visioned hopes and dreamy fear 
So loved her love to show, 

While rustling winds amid the corn-fields near 
Made music sweet—bere she the story hears 
That slays her hopes, but to confirm her fears! 


The mourning young Loide! 
“The Frenzied?” No! Grief did not kill the mind! 
‘God helped her at her need, : 
Sending the one of voices kind 
“That uttered no rebuke, no counsel cold, 
But with her wept and prayed, with kind cares manifold. 


She did not die, Loide! 

She did not wed, she ne’er could love again : 
_A widow’s holy weed 

Upon her heart she wore ; but o’er her pain 
*She placed no blazon—calling folk to see 
-How she lamented her virginity ! 


‘She lived, our good Loide! 

A mother to the orphan, friend to all 
Who, in dear comfort’s need, 

Cried for the comforter : no selfish call 
From her own heart shut out the piteous cry 
Of fellow-sufferers, as they wandered by. 


Religion gave her hope; 

Not the religion that forbids all glee, 
But that which speeds to ope 

Each innocent door that leads to where may be 
The cheerful converse and the peaceful look, 
Music, and painting, and the wholesome book. 





THE WORLD OF WATER. 


Out of the crowd of London we must get, if it be only for a day, and 
take a walk by the sea-side. The water sparkles; the warm sun has 
caused all parasols to open from their bud, and with raised stalks they 
blossom gorgeously. For the last ten minutes a stout gentleman’s head 
has floated like a black buoy on the surface of the tide. There is a fish- 
woman ;—do you know what fish isin season? Fish, no doubt, get tired 
of the monotony of sea, and come to the coast-side at their own fashion- 
able times, when they are netted now and then by fishermen. Wealso 
go to the sea-side, and accept the bait of indefatigable fishers after men, 
the pa a Sag ae proprietors ;—for families of fish in their season, or 
of Londoners in theirs, alike are skinned and dished. Some of the fish 
must travel many miles to get a sniff ofshore air, and they surely have 
no railways in the ocean. All the land in the world, I have been told 
at school, would barely cover the Pacific. Twenty-seven miles of water 
in the world, for every ten miles of land. What a wilderness that is 
for a sprat to lose his way in! 

Wilderness ?—not at all. We talk about the watery waste, as if it 
Were just a salt desert,—very useful as a highway to the nations, but 
in itself @ barren surface of salt water, playing pitch and toss with 
ships, to the distress of passengers. The fact is, that not only does the 
bed of the sea consist of hills and dales, springs, mountains and volca- 
noes, differing from our own only in the character of their abundant 
Vegetation,—not only are these hills and plains peopled with forms in- 
humerable, but, in the great flood he zone over zone of water teems 
With life. One set of marine animals peoples the region between high 
‘ud low water mark, and declines to mix with the creatures of the 
sphere immediately below, which again keep up their position in an 
tqually exclusive manner. So there are ten such zones to pass before 
you touch ground in deep water, just as in a thoroughly enlightened 
county town there may be ten sets, each to itself a world, between the 
Squire with his right foot on a carriage step, and the labourer with his 
Tight foot onaspade. If the expanse of the sea be vast, vast also is the 
Variety of its inhabitants; fishes, crustaceans, mollusca, polyps, and 
yet more,—classes, genera, and species,—each individual almost in- 
qenly fecund. The spawn of a single adult oyster will supply twelve 
thousand barrels. In the Arctic Sea the water is for handrail of miles 
Coloured olive green by little entomostraca, the whale’s food. Scores- 
eA pr ewe that there were twenty-three thousand, eight hundred 
thoi eety eight million million of them in acubic mile: of course 
“eir zone, however, is not a mile deep. Life in ‘‘ the ocean wave” is 
eet When we come between the tropics. In the narrative of the ex- 
coe " Voyage of the Fly ” among the coral reefs north-east of Aus- 
ad ia, there is a quaint illustration of this, not less quaint to the un- 
— reader for the number of strange names with which he is per- 
poze * ** A block of coral rock, that was brought up by a fish-hook 
vula bottom at one of our anchorages, was interesting from the vast 
Wor y and abundance of animal life there was about it. It was a mere 
be ead fragment, but its surface was covered with brown, crimson, 
line? wow nullipors, many small actiniw, and soft branching coral- 

8, sheets of flustra and eschara, and delicate retepore, looking like 


re > se lace-work carved in ivory. There were several small sponges 
hs aleyonia, seaweeds of two or three species, two species of comatula, 
one of ophiura of the most delicate colours and markings, and many 
Paranes.” © rals, something like nummulites in external ap- 
t Vere found breaking into the block, boring-shells of several species 
reeti nd buried in it; tubes formed by annelida pierced it in all di- 
ons, many still containing their inhabitants, while two or three 


Small, flat, round corals, 




















worms, or nereis, lay twisted in and out rag its hollows and recesses 
in which, likewise, were three small species of crabs.” What do you 
say tothat? A London lodging-house during the height of the Exhibi- 
tion season is not by a quarter so well crammed. ‘This block,” says 
Mr. Jukes, ‘‘ was not above a foot in diameter, and was a perfect mu- 
seum in itself, while its outside glared with beauty from the many 
brightly and variously-coloured animals and plants. It was by no 
means a solitary instance ; every block that could be procured from the 
bottom, in from ten to twenty fathoms, was like it.” The blocks them- 
selves, too, it must be remembered, were in the first instance built by 
little members of the vast and industrious community which swarms 
within the crystal palace of the sea. 

An argument to the stomach is at all times so satisfactory, that one 
has only to remind the rich of callipash and callipee as sea-begotten : to 
allude to turbot, one has only to suggest to humbler appetites, 


‘‘ The periwinkle, prawn, the cockle and the shrimp.” 


One has only to say to the collective hunger of the nation “ Uyster ! 
lobster!” and at once the sea is acknowledged to be, not a desert, but 
appears green and refreshing in all eyes, and will bear description as 
a highly valuable tract of pasture ground. We were in the neighbour- 
hood of Australia just now. As we are on the way, perhaps you will 
not object to step down to the South Pole for a minute, or at least to 
the vicinity of the | ew Southern Continent, visited lately by our 
Phantom Ship. Cold water is to be found in perfection near that great 
refrigerator, and from thence it flows in a vast ocean river towards the 
Equator. Now, starting from the icy shores of South Victoria, let us, 
like good, quiet beings, travel with the stream. 

What causes the stream, though? That is soon told. Water at the 
Poles is cold enough to ice champagne, and at the Equator it is nearly 
warm enough for shaving. Water expands when warmed; our pots 
boil over; and though the ocean certainly is nowhere hot enough to 
boil a leg of mfitton, the great mass of water rises under influence of 
tropic heat, above the common level, and runs over towards the Poles, 
leaving its place empty for cold water torushinandoccupy. Precisely 
in the same way, air, which is another ocean, swells at the equator, 
and pours eut its deluge north and south over the colder current which 
runs in to take advantage of the vacancy, and warm itself. When 
warm, it also will get up. That is one fact: another modifies it, The 
earth rolls on its axis. If you stick a knitting needle through the cen- 
tre of an orange, and rotate the orange on the needle, then you see a 
model of the earth rotating on its axis. The needle comes out of the 
north pole above, and out of the south pole below ; and, if you scratch 
a line all round the orange, half-way between pole and pole, that is the 
imagined line called the equator. Now, take two little pins; stick one 
of them on the equator, and another in the neighbourhood ofeither pole ; 
get the crange now revolving like the globe itself, from west to east, 
and make precisely one revolution. In the same space of time one pin 
has travelled through a great space, you perceive; all round the orange, 
as it were; while the pin near the pole has had a very tiny journey to 

erform, and on the pols itself would absolutely not revolve at all.— 

o, then, upon this world of ours, everything on or near the equator, 
spins round in the twenty-four hours far more rapidly than anything 
placed near the Poles. But everything Yen in the movemeat; as 
you share in your body the movement of a railway train, let the train 
stop suddenly, your body travels on and throws you violently forward. 
So air and water, flowing from the Equator in great currents, because 
they cannot at once accommodate themselves to the slower movement of 
the earth as they approach the Poles, retain their go-a-head propensity, 
and shoot on eastward still, as well as north and south. The slow 
trains coming up from the Poles are outstripped by the rapid movement 
of the earth below, and, being unable to accommodate themselves to it 
readily, they lag behind and fall into a westward course. By this 
movement of the earth, therefore, a transverse direction is communica- 
ted to the great equatorial and polar currents, whether of air or of wa- 
ter. Furthermore, jocal peculiarities, arrangements of islands and con- 
tinents, plain and mountain, land and water, cause local variations of 
temperature, and every such variation modifies or makes a current.— 
In the air, we all know how many shiftings of the wind will be peculiar 
to a mountain hamlet, where a lake, a valley, and a mountain cause a 
constant oscillation, and a sudden burst of sunshine is enough to raise 
the wind. Mechanical obstructions, such as mountain peaks in the bed 
of the great ocean of air, modify its streams, of course ; and the great 
currents in the world of waters are, of course, split, deflected, and di- 
rected on their way, by all the continents and islands about and around 
which they flow. 

Great currents pour like mighty rivers through the plain of ocean, 
and fixed by the laws of nature, though their banks be banks of water, 
they are almost as sharply defined as if they were of granite masonry. 
These are constant ; there are others periodical, occasioned by period- 
ical winds, tides, &c.; and there are also variable currents caused by 
melting ice, and other accidents, irregular in their occurrence. 

Now let us follow the great stream of cold water flowing from the 
South Pole, called the Antarctic drift current. From the great barrier 
of ice and the Antarctic volcano, Mount Erebus, it pours up the Pacific, 
first in a north-north-easterly direction, then north-east, then more 
decidedly towards the east, partly, perhaps, deflected into this course 
by the land of South Victoria; eastward, at any rate, it flows in a salt 
water river of enormous breadth, and strikes the Pacifie coast of South 
America, wearing its side into that hollow shape which you may notice 
onthe map. The obstruction of the South American continent splits 
this great current into two parts, one of which turns southward, wash- 
ing round Cape Horn; the Cape Horn current, which escapes into the 
Atlantic Ocean ;—the other, the Peruvian, or Humboldt’s current, is 
diverted upwards along the shores of Chili and Peru. Between these 
two parts, a large body of the southern stream which has vot reached 
the continent is turned back, in about twenty-six degrees latitude, and 
ninety degrees longitude, to form the southern part of the great equa- 
torial current, into which the mass of water flowing northward up the 
shores of South America, will also be deflected presently. 

Thecurrent northward, Humboldt’s, coasting the continent from Val- 
paraiso to near Guyaquil, has not lost, even under the Equator, all its 
frost. It turns at Punta Parina, before reaching Guyaquil, eurrounds 
the Gallapagos Islands on the Equator itself, and pulls their tempera- 
ture down ten degrees; then it flows on westward with the great equa- 
torial stream, assisted by the winds. In the desert of Lower Peru, at 
afew feet above the water, the cold occasioned by this polar current 
is quite unmistakeable, and, at one season of the year, it yields up fogs 
for months, at Lima, called the Garua, which make the morning sun 
look like a moon, vanish soon after mid-day, and leave heavy dews at 
night. Ships on the coast, especially between Pisco and Lima, can 
take no observation of the shore, and the current, hurried on by the 
impediment it meets, frequently carries them beyond their destination. 
Sixteen hundred miles from Valparaiso to Callao, wind and current 
favouring, will be an eight or nine days’ sail ; but from Callao back to 
Valparaiso, it is a voyage frequently of weeks or months. 

The great equatorial current, flowing westward, contains the whole 
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of the Antarctic drift, except so much of it as slipped out of the Paci- 
fic round Cape Horn, fed, of course, by currents from the North Pole 
also. This mighty mass of water occupying a third part of the dis- 
tance from Pole to Pole, runs through the t sieve of islands between 
Australia and China, part of it being also deflected northward in a 
warm current along the south-eastern borders of Japan, 

Now we will follow it into the Indian Ocean ; but before leaving the 
Pacific, we may make note of a fact, that the advantage of steam over 
sailing vessels is nowhere so enormous as it must be on the coasts of 
Chili and Peru. A steamer leaving Guyaquil four weeks after a sail- 
ing-vessel, can reach Lima first. 

The currents in the Indian Ocean are inextricably complicated with 
the winds; and if the winds expect attention just at present, they may 
whistle for it. It is enough to say that the great equatorial stream 
still pouring westward strikes against the coast of Africa, and finding 
that it has no thoroughfare, pours southward on each side of Mada- 
gascar, and doubles the Cape in the Agulhas or Cape current, outside 
which a counter current flows back out of the Atlantic. The stream 
of water having passed the Cape, turns northward, is deflected by the 
shape of the land between Benin and Sierra Leone, not from the aaa, 
but from the edge of a returning stream that coasts it. It is to be 
remembered, also, that it follows its own bent in this deflection, flow- 
ing westward, as the main equatorial current, with a speed of, in some 
places, thirty, and in some places seventy-eight miles a day. After 
giving off a north-west branch, and having a temperature now of 
seventy-nine d under the Equator, the main current strikes the 
east prominenge of South America, at Cape St. Roque This causes it 

plit. A 80 rly branch coasts in the direction of Cape Horn, and 
goes home to the Pacific, tired of travel; but the rest, pouring alo: 
northward, flows through the West India Islands into the Gulf 
Mexico, a hollow excavated by its stream. It is of course to be under- 
stood that the outline of land is not caused only by the action of the 
currents ; it is determined, also, by the geological character of soil ; 
the loose soils wear away, while rocks op @ barrier. The West 
India Islands are nothing more than those hard rocky parts of an old 
coast-line, which have withstood the constant action of a current which 
has been at work for ages, eating through the softer parts; so it has 
made a great bite in the Gulf of Mexico, and left us the West India 
Islands sprinkled about, as bones that proved too hard for its ay terre 
In the Gulf of Mexico, encompassed by land, the water, which has for 
a long time been acquiring warmth, offers the greatest contrast to the 
frosty state in which it set out on its journey. Near the mouth of the 
Mississippi, its temperature reaches eighty-nine d If you have 
a thermometer jyhich enables you to warm a little water to that point, 
you have only Je put youringer into the warm water, and so accu- 
rately feel how far we are now from the gnawing cold of the South Pole. 
As the stream flows constantly into the Gulf, it must, of course, also 
constantly flow out. It flows out between Florida and Cuba, being now 
called the gulf stream. This coasts northward, having a coh: “Santer- 
current between it and the shore, and crosses the Atlantic south of the 
great bank of Newfoundland, most of it turning southward to return 
by a set of counter currents home. A branch from it, Rennel’s Cur- 
rent, touches the Irish coast, and makes a circuit in the Bay of Biscay 
sending a weak offshoot on its passage up the Irish Channel. Thus a 
drop of water from the South Pole, travelling by the extensive route 
we have just indicated, may be shaken now from the head of the stout 
gentleman, who at last consents to get into his bathing machine. 

Little less interesting than Harvey’s old discovery of the circulation 
of the blood is this discovery which has been ie piecemeal in our 
own day of the circulation of the water. Though the great system is 
not yet anatomised in all its parts—and we are penciel, for example, 
here and there with portions of a vein or counter-current not yet pro- 
perly accounted for—still we have laid bare the main artery, and 
found the water’s heart in the great Southern Ocean. It is there, not 
only because the intense cold of the south polar continent determines 
action in that direction; but because there is there also a wide ex- 

anse of sea—the widest on the globe—susceptible of all impressions. 

he Pacific is full of natural breakwaters, reefs, shoals, and islands. 
At the North Pole, though there is indeed no continent, but water, at 
at the Pole itself, the lands of Europe, Asia, and America, destroy the 
general expanse. In the enormous reservoir of water which surrounds 
the lofty continent of the South Pole we find the heart of the great cir- 
culating system; and not only do the grandest ocean currents take 
their rise in it, but in it, also, as we shall see presently, commences 
the pulsation of the tidal wave. 

You observe that the _— world of water serves not only as a home 
for countless forms of life, but that to us land creatures it serves also 
as an apparatus for the regulation of our climates. Cold currents 
come to limit the sun’s monarchy, and warm streams flow to melt the 
icebergs where they travel out of bounds, and to prevent Jack Frost 
from annexation. 

That is not all, nor nearly all. One characteristic of the works of 
Nature is continually to be recognised. Man makes a beautiful ma- 
chine, worthy of admiration, in which many wheels and teeth combine, 
perhaps to make a piece of lace; it will make only lace, and nothing 
else. The works of nature are, incomparably, more simple, and yet 
there is nothing so minute as to be created for one purpose only. The 
earth’s axis is inclined a little to one side ;—our polar ice, our lon 
days and short days, spring, summer, autumn, winter, with the myri 
of phenomena in their train, are the consequence—nor is that all. But 
we shall have quite enough to do if we confine, at present, our attention 
to the world of water. It is enough to say, that, in its way, a blade 
of grass, or lump of dirt, no less than the great sea, heaps use on use, 
and proof on proof of a Sublime Intelligence. 

We may regard the sea, if we like, as a great burial-ground. Sub- 
terranean forces, constantly at work, cause gradual, incessant, cha 
of level on the surface of our world. We are ourselves born just in 
time to see the departing peaks of a huge continent now drowned in 
the Pacific Ocean ; where its highest mountain tops, not yet subme : 
rise as innumerable islands, around which the coral polyps build. But 
subterranean forces have a stout ally provided in the busy sea itself. 
How ocean currents eat away the land, we have already seen; but we 
have only to look at the coast behind us, and we are reminded that the 
mere actionof the tide* is constantly engaged in chewing away shore, 
and taking it off, masticated into pulp, to feed the sea’s oe belly. 
Rivers, too, wear away the soil through which they rub, and carry sea- 
ward a large quantity of land, inthe form of that dear pulp for which 
the great deep hungers. Out of world of water vapour rises and forms 
clouds ; they float above our fields, and fall as rain, to bless the hus- 
bandman, and give food to the mouths of men. But they feed also the 
great sea ; they wash the soil down mountain sides ; and, if they do not 








*The \ate Mr. Stephenson, the architect of Skerryvore, stated, at the last meeting 
of the British Association, that the force of waves is aton and a half per square foot 
for the German Ocean, and twice as great for the Atlantic. This estimate was made 
with reference to the construction of marine works, frum results obtained at the Belk 
Rock and Skerryvore, 
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rise again as vapour, to form new clouds, they form streams and springs, 
that iertilize the ground, and, at the same time, rub down more soil 
for the hungry sea. Granite yields. Rain,or the vapour of water, in 
its pores, expanding and again contracting with the change of tempe- 
rature, very slightly wears its outer crust; it is just so much loosened 
that a lichen fastens. Then the lichen holds moredamp upon the stone ; 
the water and the work of vegetation loosen it a little more; so that 
that there presently is soil enough for mosses. Moss invites more water, 
the stone decays more, and is mingled with decaying vegetable matter ; 
the conversion into loose soil has begun ; man will reap profit from it; 
but, in due time, it will come into the sea. The waste of continents 
strewed thus over the bottom of the ocean goes to build up, layer upon 
layer, land that shall hereafter be. So layers under layers tell us of 
the that are past, and yield to our sight skeletons of creatures that 
have lived a thousand, thousand years ago. Man came, as you know, 
late into the world; we never dig him up as a contemporary of the 
creatures that are gone; his bunes and his works are being now depo- 
sited in the great burial-ground. What fleets have gone down into the 
deep we know ; how many monuments of man are being buried in the 
eek of our own age, to be dug up as antiquities, perhaps, when man 
shall be extinct. It is not easy to imagine one’s self a fossil; but the 
Megalotherium, no doubt, never expectedit. An English river being 
crossed, some centuries ago, by one of our armies, the great military 
chest, with all its treasure, was upset and drowned; nor was there 
time to fish it up again. Ten years ago a piece of rock, which seemed 
to be hard sandstone, found upon that spot, astonished all beholders. 
In its substance was a store of fossil coins; and, on examination, it 
turned out that all the sand into which coins had sunk, after the chest 
rotied, had been quite converted into rock by the chemical action of 
iron from the hoops with which the chest had been originally bound. 
Coins thus imbedded have been got up also from the Thames, in London. 
Of man there is no record in the geologic past ; but, in the geologic fu- 
ture, should the race of antiquaries still hold out, there will be joy in 
digging for him, and for all the produce of his hands, now being locked 
up carefully beneath the waters of the world. 

Some of the lime washed down into the sea is used by countless ani- 
mals, who make to themselves shells. But it is almost certain that the 
shells of molluscs and other marine animals do not grow wholly from 
this source. It is more likely that the basis of lime, calcium, is not an 
element, although we call it so, until we know how to resolve it into 
simpler forms. Probably it is not an element, and is produced by the 
animals from its constituents existing in sea water. If so, alarge part 
of the shore of Albion has actually once been sea; for our chalk cliffs 
are nothing less wonderful than an aggregate of myriads on myriads 
of microscopic beings, whose remains have strewed the bottom of the 
ocean, and on subsequently lifted up in chalk beds of amazing thick- 
ness. 

The ocean is not only a destroyer ; it contributes of its soil to pile up 
reefs, until they reach the highest water-mark. It catches nuts and 
seeds into its currents, and industriously scatters them on foreign 
shores; it scatters them upon the bald little island, and there soon 
grows thereupon abusy crop. Busy old ocean seizes a canoe, and car- 
ries it upon a current far out of sight of land. ‘Come with me, good 
little men and women,” roars the old fellow, and he shoots them pre- 
sently upon the island he has made; and there they live, perforce, and 
their descendants people it. The sea bore no inactive part, assisted by 
the trade-wind, in getting over the first ships from Europe to America. 
These ocean currents play, unobtrusively, a large part in the history 
of man. But, as Britons, we must leave ourselves a little time to talk 
about the waves, because they are precisely what ‘‘ Britannia rules.” 
You know all about the tides, only as M. Jourdain says of his Latin, 
we had better ‘‘ make as if youdidn’t.” The rise of tide is caused, of 
course, by the attractive forces of the sun and moon, mainly exerted, 
as we said, on the south polar reservoir. There should be two tides to 
each luminary, one on its upper and one on its lower transit; four 
tides aday; but the attraction of the lady moon being, as it ought to 
be, six times ter than that of the sun, who is a distant gentleman, 
she reduces the sun’s tide to amere supplement. When the gentleman 
and lady pull together, then the sun’s pull adds one foot of height to 
every five feet produced by the moon, and makes a spring-tide. hen 
the sun and moon pull in eee directions, and the sun wants a high 
tide where the moon wants low water, from every six feet of the moon’s 
tide the sun is able to take one away, and neap-tides are the conse- 
quence. The varying elevations of the tide at the same place depend- 
ing 4 the varying degree of unanimity between master and mistress in 

@ sky. . 

In different places, however, the height of the same tide varies con- 
siderably—-from three inches to thirty feet. This depends on the con- 
formation of the land. The great tide wave, commencing in the Ant- 
arctic Ocean, has its whole course directed by the coast lines. It flows 
inte tae indian Ocean, where it finds no northern outlet, and breaks 
violently on the shores of Hindostan; rushing into the ready mouths of 
the Ganges, it produces the great bore of the Hoogly. It should flow 
into the Pacific, but it finds that ocean barricaded by innumerable 
shoals, islands, and coral reefs ; there is no deep, uninterrupted mass of 
‘water, and the tidal movement runs weakly up the western coast of 
America, penetrates not far between New Zealand and Australia, leav- 
ing the shores of China and Japan, with the great mass of the Pacific 
islands almost wholly unaffected by the tidal wave. Into the Atlantic 
it breaks round the southern point of Africa; the wave that, struck the 
south shore of New Zealand washes the Cape fifteen hours afterwards, 
and passes on up the Atlantic, touching Africa on one side, America 
u theother. Deflected variously by the line of coast, after another 

hours of travel, it is ready to come down upon Cape Clear. Cape 
Clear and Land’s End are struck by the wave in the next hour, which 
then communicates its impulse through the Irish and St. George’s 
Channels. The rate of movement of the tide wave depends upon the 
nature and depth of the sea bottom. With a depth of one fathom, its 
rate is eight miles an hour, and with one hundred fathoms, eighty 
miles an hour; while through deep water of a thousand fathoms, 
it is propagated at the a of about four miles a minute. Thus 
the same wave which touched Cape Clear, passes, in little more than 
an hour, on the Atlantic side to touch the Hebrides, yet takes four 
hours in working up the Irish Channelonly to Dublin. So, also, it is a 
seven hours’ journey for the tide along St. George’s Channel from Land’s 
End to London, which is about the time it occupied in travelling from 
Rio Janeiro to New York. The tide at London is, however, ruled by 
the stronger wave that has rolled round the Orkneys, and descended 
thence in about fifteen hours through the German Ocean to reach Lon- 
don Bridge, on the third day after its start from the great southern sea. 
A — at the map will show how small a part of the great tidal im- 
pulse can be communicated to the Mediterranean through the Straits 
of Gibraltar ; accordingly we find a tide of only thirteen inches on the 
nothern coast of Africa, near to the Straits, and two, three, four, or 
five inches in more protected parts. The Bristol Channel opens like a 
funnel, to receive the full shock of the tide wave entering the Irish Sea, 
and there we have a tide of thirty feet. 

What we have said about the Crystal Palace of the sea, may re-assure 
‘well-meaning people whom a want of contemplation has betrayed into 
the fear that we exalt ourselves unduly, in rejoicing at the triumphs of 
our human handiwork. We have a right soto rejoice, and no man con- 
versant with nature, who permits his heart to warm over the honoura- 
ble trophy of his race, now raised in London, is at all likely to forget 
that there is an Architect unutterably above Mr. Paxton. Such notions 
of comparison could never have occurred to him, were they not first 
suggested by weak heads that mean well, but think idly. 

he tide is breaking very pleasantly upon the shore. You perceive 
that as the wave runs up to our feet, the lower part of it is retarded 
by the friction and resistance of the sloping beach, the water on the 
summit having no such opposition to encounter, shoots ahead ; so that 
the whole wave seems to curl until the upper part is overbalanced, and 
comes toppling tothe ground. It beats air down upon the beach, which 
soon bursts out again, and makes the music of the breakers. 

We have been walking up and down the sunny shore, and gossipping 
about the world of water, as if storms never blotted its good nature; 
but the water never storms except when the wind troubles it. Earth- 
ype disturb its balance now and then, but air is the arch agitator. 

ur ocean of water is a peaceful, busy gentleman, who would perform 
his work like a chronometer if he were not married to an ocean of air, 
who has the upper hand of him. His wife is fickle ; she is kissing him 

uite prettily to-day, to-morrow she may blow him up, and if she 
o, he certainly will foam and fret; and then, perhaps, she will get up 
a squall, and he will roar, or she will howl, and he will give a sullen 
growl, and wo be to the ship that interferes too much between the pair 
while they are ee On the whole, however, they are certainly 
a happy couple; and so close is their alliance, and so many are the 
bounds of sympathy between them, that to understand the water prop- 
erl > re ~— -* oe pl fay well, then; a few pages of 
ouseho ords” s ¢ devoted to the winds as soom as possible. 
Household Words. - 








THE BEREAVED TROMBONE. 


I have been for the last dozen years in the habit of walking daily to 
office in one direction, through a line of route reaching from a norther- 
ly suburb to the heart of the city, and back again in the evening, or 
late at night, as it might happen, by the self-same track. During that 
period, without asking a single question, or receiving a tittle of verbal 
information, I have learned the personal and domestic histories of many 
individuals and families, as well as the rise and management, and the 
consequent results and issues of a host of speculations, commercial and 
other, which have had their progress and consummation within the 
sphere of my continued remark. may chronicle some of these histo- 
ries when the humour seizes me—not now. One dilapidated figure, fa- 
miliar to my morning vision, which he greeted two or three times a 
week for the last ten years, has disappeared for ever, and I dedicate 
this brief page to his remembrance, For the last twelve weary months 
he has figured periodically in the vicinity of —— Square, as a butt— 
@ walking target for the stray shafts of the vagabond wit of a gaping 
and jibing crowd; and, indeed, a stranger to his history might well 
have been excused for joining in the laugh of the multitude. Tuere is, 
however, too often food for melancholy in the forms which excite our 
mirth. Smiles and sadness not unfrequently live together; and some 
of the vicissitudes incidental tv humanity at times present themselves 
to view under such strange and anomalous aspects, that whether we 
ought to laugh or to weep, to banter or to sympathise, it is next to im- 
possible to tell. 

The defunct subject of this short memorial wandered for the last year 
of his life as asolo player onthe trombone, Such a performance was 
unique in the history of street minstrelsy, and though anything but 
vivacious in itself, was the cause of infinite vivacity in others. The 
very first.intonations from his dreary tube were a signal for a general 
gathering of the idling youngsters of the neighbourhood, amongst 
whom, in ragged but majestic attitude, stood the forlorn performer, 
filling the air with the sepulchral tones of hisinstrument. His dismal, 
dolorous, and almost denunciatory strain, drew forth ironical cheers 
and bravos from his grinning audience; and their persecuting demands 
for ‘ Paddy Carey,’ or ‘ Rory O’More,’ were answered by a deep-toned 
wail from the sonorous brass, giving mournful utterance to emotions 
far different from theirs. ‘To me, and perhaps to others to whom the 
poor fellow’s history was known, there was little cause for mirth in the 
spectacle he presented. Let the reader judge. 

It is now full ten years ago, that as [ drew near —— Square, one 
fine spring morning, on my way to business, I heard, for the first time, 
the exhilarating strains of a brass band; the instruments were deli- 
cately voiced, and harmonised to a degree of perfection not too common 
among out-of-door practitioners. My ear, not unused to the pleasing in- 
tricacies of harmony, apprised me that a quintett was going forward, 
composed of two cornets-4- piston, a piccola flute,'a French horn, and a 
trombone. The strain was new, at least to me, and of a somewhat wild 
and eccentric character. Upon coming up with the band, I beheld five 
tall, erect, and soldier-looking figures, ‘bearded like the pard,’ and 
with some remaining indications of military costume yet visible in 
their garb. I set them down for Poles, and learned afterwards that 
my conjecture was the true one. They were all men of middle age; 
and from the admirable unity and precision of their performance, it 
was plain that they had even then been long associated together. For 
two years I enjoyed at regular intervals, in my morning walks, the de- 
lightful solace of their harmonious utterances—and have been consci- 
ous more than once of marching @ pas de soldat, under the influence 
of the spirit-stirring sounds, to the drudgery of labour, as though there 
were a heroism (who says there is not?) infacing it manfully. At the 
commencement of the third year, I missed one of the cornets-4-piston ; 
and knew within a month after, by the appearance of a ligature of black 
crape, displayed not upon the heads, but upon the left arms of the sur- 
vivors, that he had blown his last blast, and finally dissolyed partner- 
ship with his brethren. 

Still, quartetts are delightful; and though that peculiar and piquant 
undercurrent of accompaniment which makes a well-played quintett 
such a bonne-bouche to the amateur was ever afterwards wanting, 
yet was their performance perfect of its kind, and left no cause for 
cavil, however much there might have been for regret. But the 
grim tyrant seldom contents himself with a single victim; and in 
something more than a year after there was another void in the har- 
mony—the French horn had gently breathed his own requiem, and 
reduced the band to a trio. This was a far worse loss than the first, 
and one that completely altered the character of their minstrelsy.— 
They had fallen from their high estate, and were compelled to take 
new ground and less pretentious standing. They abandoned almost 
entirely—one may conceive with what regret—their own cherished 
national harmonies, and took up with the nom music of the metro- 
polis—the current and ephemeral airs of the day. To these, however, 
they added a new charm by the exquisite precision of their execution, 
oe an agreeable spice of foreign accentuation, which they naturally 
imparted to our matter-of-fact musical phraseology. They became 
popular favourites, and for several years went their accustomed 
rounds, everywhere rewarded with the commendations and coins of 
the crowd. Their imperturbable gravity and dignity of demeanour 
was a pleasant set-off to their rollicking version of some of the pet 
melodies of the mob, and contributed nota little to procure them a 
degree of favour and prosperity perhaps greater than they had ever 
previously enjoyed. They never forsook their old haunts, and I heard 
them regularly on the usual days, not certainly with the same delight 
as at first, yet often with a feeling of gratified. surprise that so much 
grace could be imparted to airs which the ‘ Aminadabs that grind the 
music-boxes’ in the streets of London had so mercilessly and so suc- 
cessfully conspired, first to murder, and then to mutilate. 

Time wore on: year after year the gray and grizzled triumvirate 
trod their daily rounds in all weathers, arousing the liberality of their 
patrons with the merry music of the hour. Three, four, five years 
passed away—five harmonious years; and then death snatched the 
second cornet in the midst of his strain, and dashed him to the earth 
with a semibreve on his LS parte condemned to be mute for evermore. 
The poor fellow was seized with the cholera while in the very heart 
of a melody, and had departed to the silent land almost before its echoes 
had died away, Whatever was the grief of the remaining pair, like 
true veterans as they were, they gave no evidence of it to the world.— 
As they would have done on the battle-field, they did now—closed up 
their little rank, and confronted the enemy with the force that was yet 
remaining. But it was a sad spectacle, and, what was worse for them, 
it was but sorry music they made. With piccola and trombone, the 
two extremes of harmony, what indeed could be done? Orpheus and 
Apollo themselves would have made a failure of it. It was the har- 
monic tree with only root and foliage—the trunk and branches all swept 
away ; or a dinner of soup and pudding, the intermediate dishes being 
wanting ; or the play of ‘ Hamlet,’ with none but the prating Polonius 
and the Ghost for dramatis persone. Inshort, it wouldn’t do; and the 
poor fellows soon foundit out. They fell into neglect and poverty, and 
save among those who dwelt in the line of their regular beat, who now 
gave from sympathy what they had once bestowed from gratification, 
they met with but spare encouragement. It could not last long. Whether 
the piccola had too much to do, and sunk overborne by the responsi- 
bility of the various parts he represented, or whether he blew himself 
out in a fit ef sheer mortification, I cannot pretend to say. True it is, 
however, that he also, in a few short months, disappeared from the 
scene, and the bereaved trombone was left to wander alone among the 
haunts of his old companions. 

For twelve months, as I have already said, had he thus wandered, 
growling from his dismal instrument a monotonous requiem to the 
manes of his departed brethren, I have reason for believing, that at 
the decease of his last friend he forsook the light and frivolous music, 
which circumstances had compelled them to administer to the mob, 
and returned to the wilder and grander themes of his country and 
his youth; but as it requires an experienced ear to tell the business 
&@ man is after who plays a solo on the trombone, I cannot pretend 
to ogee | on that point. He never condescended to take the least 
notice of the crowd of euaoareee idlers who stood around, mimicking 
his motions, and raising discordant groans in rivalryof his tones. He 
played on with an air of abstracted dignity ; and one might have thought 
that, instead of the jibes and jeers of the blackguard mob, he heard 
nothing but the rich instrumental accompaniments of his buried com- 
panions, and that memory reproduced in full force to his inner sense the 
complete and magnificent harmonies in all their thrilling and soul- 
stirring eloquence, as they rung through the same echoes in the years 
past and gone. He persevered to the last in treading the same round 
that was trod by his brethren: it was all that was left to him of 
them and of their past lives. He had indeed experienced the hardest 
fate of the whole five. He was the flitting ghost of the buried band— 
& melancholy memorial of extinct harmonies. There was a painful 
discrepancy between his history and his action: the sudden and fierce 
elongation of his brazen tube, as he shot it violently forth to double 


*M‘Squinney, with a cheque signed by Mr. Yellowboys. 





——— 
the octave at the penultimate note of his wailing stave, but ill accorg. 
ed with the mournful recollections of which he was the solitary mop. 
ument. There was a visible discord between his griefs and his gestures 
his woes and his utterances of them, which transformed the very fount 
of melancholy into an argument for mirth. From a position so painfy)| 
equivocal, I, for one, can rejoice that he has at length been beckoned 
away. There is none to mourn his departure, and, beyond this brie¢ 
testimony, no record that he ever was. Requiescat ! 





THE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE. 


Jacob Tolly. Isa cutler and whitesmith. Deposed to having fur. 
nished twelve dozen of knives and forks to Mr. M‘Squinney, al) of 
which were taken to No. 17, Leapfrog Street. Saw voters constantly 
going in and out there. Once saw a cold round of beef goin. Often 
saw things goin. A market cart called at the door every morning, he 
believed, with butter, cheese, eggs, bacon, and greens. Has seen guch 
a cart two or three times while passing. Saw turnips and carrots ang 
a side of bacon handed in one morning. 

By Mr. Serjeant Pike. The knives and forks were paid for by Mr. 
Witness algo 
sent some razors to Mr. Yellowboys. Sent a good many, as Mr. Yel. 
lowboys said he wished to shave particularly well at election time (¢ 
laugh) and had no objection to pay for it. Sent home two dozen razors 
to him; also a dozen oyster knives, and seventeen corkscrews. 

Mary Dean. A cook—an occasional cook, as to going out—is a reg. 
ular cook by eddication these forty years. Deposed to having gone out 
a-cooking to Mr. M‘Squinney’s house, at No. 17, Leapfrog Street, and 
@ precious time she had of it, she’d warrant. Never knew what it was 
to have the clothes off her back for three or four days and nights toge. 
ther, much as she needed it in that little, hot, stived-up place, not fit 
to be called a kitchen. It ought to have beep ten times as big for the 
number she had to cook for, by good rights. Was called upon to roast 
and boil meat and vegetables, and fry and stew, and bake pork-pies 
and mutton pies, and broil bacon, and cut sandwiches, and not forget- 
ting cold joints when wanted, she’d warrant you—and all this in such 
a poking corner, with only one kitchen-maid, who didn’t know her 
business, to help her, and two girls as dipped their fingers into every- 
thing, with no proper kitchen things and no scullery. To do all as she 
was required, she ought to have had a long range—no, her name was 
not ** Warner,” but ‘* Dean,’—‘* Mary Dean; she didn’t like no jokes 
in sich a business. She ought to had a very long range to admit of so 
many saucepans and stewpans, and likewise for roasting, and broiling 
and frying, and likewise a good-sized oven and boiler; but there was 
very little, if any, of all this; the place was never intended for it ; nor 
no good scullery to set down saucepans and things before dishing up. 
There was only a common kitchen range, with not half enough of any 
thing, and a little bit of a wash’us to use asa scullery, where you 
couldn’t swing a cat. 

By the Committee. Witness had to cook a dinner for a hordinary 
three times a day—at one o’clock—at two o’clock—and another at three. 
Could any christian woman do this, and keep herself cool and steady- 
like? Not to speak of cold joints and things ; and then at nine o’clock 
there was a hot supper, as went on till midnight and more. Witness 
would like to ha’ put any gentlemen of the Committee in her place, and 
then see what Ae could do. Had no blessed moment to take her breath, 
and shake out her feathers. 

By Mr. Serjeant Pike. Was well paid for all this; wouldn’t deny 
that ; the money was not stinted. Hada guinea aday, and more. Don’t 
just exactly recollect how much more. Might have been two guineas. 
Was sure it was not three guineas. Was allowed perquisites of fat and 
stuff—in course. Made something by that, all in the usual way. 
M‘Squinney paid her. Had seen Mr. Yellowboys many’s the good 
time. He was a gentleman, and Heaven bless him, say I—a greater 
gentleman than ever you will be. Witness had been a widow woman 
any time these ten years. Never said Sir John Fairfield was a goose. 

Hezekiah Doler, a jobbing tailor. Preached sometimes in a private 
meeting-house. The house belonged to John Vick, the tinman. Knew 
nothing whatsomever of any of these here things. His thoughts were 
far aways. Wasafearful man. Meant he feared the Heaven of Hea- 
vens, and eschewed the works of man and all his sins and manifolds. 
When he did not preach at meeting, gave out the hymn and led off ; but 
not always. Sometimes held a candle for him as did lead. 4 

By Mr. Serjeant Pike. Witness knew Mr. M‘Squinney by sight. 
Had spoken to him a few times. Had received money from him for 
mending @ pair of smalls. Thinks it was ten shillings or fifteen shil- 
lings, Does not remember finding a sovereign in one of the pide peek 
ets. {s sure he never returned Mr. M‘Squinney agovereign. Had a 

lass of weak gin-and-water one day at the ‘‘ Glorious Constitution.” 
Saw Mr. Plumtree Yellowboys there a-shaking hands all round, and 
treating people. Saw him with money in his hand before he shook 
hands with some on’em. Did not see the money in his hand afterwards. 
Had been called up one night out of his bed to go and pray by a sick 
fellow-creatur. Had lost his way with the man who took him, the 
= oe being so dark. Was so frightened he almost lost his senses. 
When he recovered his wits, he found himself sitting in the back work- 
shop of John Vick, the tinman, all alone with new saucepans and bright 
tin shavings, with one shoe lost, and a glass of weak gin-and-water in 
his hand. Felt very ill and confused. Was unable to leave the house 
for a few days—six or seven days—perhaps longer. Always kept in 
the back workshop. Lived very well all thetime. Was afflicted in his 
mind at the ways of men. John Vick did all he could to keep up his 
spirits. Asked him if he shouldn’t like to be a tinman. Often had. 
fowls for dinner, with a little gin-and-water after—he felt so partickler 
weak. Does not know what an ‘abducted witness’? means. Knows 
what kidnapping is—it means to steal a babe unborn, or such like. | 

William Hook, officer of the House of Commons. Said that having 
got a clue to the retreat of Hezekiah Doler, one of the abducted wit- 
nesses, had gone to the house of John Vick, the tinman, and apprehended 
Doler in the back workshop. It was a little off-shop behind the princi- 
pal work-place. Doler was lying underneath a tinman’s bench, half 
covered over with bits of old carpet, a broken hamper, and some tin 
shavings. He pretended to be asleep. A broken pipe, and a tumbler 
with the leg off, were lying on the floor, close by. 

Peter Leak. Kept a chandler’s shop. Voted for Mr. Yellowboys. 
Recollects pledging a gold ring for two guineas. Came honestly by it. 
Mr. Yellowboys give it to him. Does not know what for ; only because 
he was a good fellow. Often dined at the one o’clock ‘ hordinary,” at 
17, Leapfrog Street, and had supper there too. Hoped there was no harm 
in that. Saw John Vick, the tinman, there, one evening a-talking politics 
with three others who listened. Vick was a good horator. About ten 
o’clock Mr. Yellowboys came in, folded up in a large cloak and com- 
forter. Mr. Yellowboys took Vick up into one corner, and pulled out 
a long purse very heavy,seemingly. Heard him say to Vick, ‘* You're 
a sensible man, and you know the world, and I’ve a great regard for 
you, and I’m sure I may rely upon you in all respects, and I am very 
much obliged to you for your votes and those you’ve got me, and all 
hog done besides; and how’s trade ?—saucepans looking up >—and 

ow’s all your dear children, and your wife and her mother ? and will 
you allow me to beg your acceptance of twenty sovereigns?” Heard 
Vick say ‘‘ Yes,” and saw him pocket the tin.—(Loud Laughter.) 

Wiliam Hook, officer of the House of Commons. Had not yet been 
able to apprehend John Vick, who was a difficult subject ; but had sent 
messengers in various directions. Had apprehended yesterday the 
woman in whose house he had hidden himself when he first absconded 
—one Jane Higginbottom. Had found her crouched down in 4 corp 
in the wash-house ; with damp clothes laid over her, and the lid lai 
on loosely. 

The Hon. Chairman. Call in Jane Higginbottom. — 

This witness came in trembling very much, and making courtesies 4 
every step. : 

Jane Higginbottom. Sells tripe and lets lodgings. Is a widow. 
Knows John Vick ; has good reason. Wishes she had never seen ~~ 
Came to her honse late one night and took her first-floor. Said the 
rent was no object. Paid her a week in advance, and gave her montt 
for coals and candle, and the tripe he had for supper. Saw lots of g9 a 
in his hand while he was looking out the shillings and sixpences. }° 
marked that it was a blessed thing to be rich. Vick said, ‘* Yes it wit 
perviso there was peace of mind with it like his.” Told her he had 8" 
a prize in the lottery. Said he was anxious to live very secluded an 
undisturbed for a few days to make his calculations for the next lottery. 
Promised to get her graadson into the Blue-coat School. Never pee 
outside the door while he was in her house. Said the fresh air was > 


for his complaint. Found out his name was not ‘ George Fox; = 
John Vick, by reason of a letter that came in the latter mame, ant | 


was a-sending the post away, when he called out from the top her i 
stairs how it was for him. Promised to be the very making of he "9 
she was only discreet and silent, and minded her eye. Knows ° 


M‘Squinney, who called several times—a nice gentleman—and, 
Yellowboys, too—both very nice gentlemen, specially Mr. Yellow 
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te oss i B to think Vick was 
as a member ofthe Government. Began to think Vic 
~ 7! As of Parliament man, But one morning she was woke out of 
amen sleep at four or five o’clock, when it was just day-breax, and 
raining , by Dick Spelt, the donkey-keeper, a-throwing up 
ravel and dirt at John Vick’s window. ohn Vick opened his win- 
dow, and looking out, when Dick Spelt calls up to him in a whisper, 
«The Speaker’s a-coming arter you. Mr. M‘Squinney says you 
must come away along a-me, di-reckly !” So down scampered John 
Vick in his shirt, with some more decent clothes under his arm, and 
opened the front door, and began to dress @ little in the pas- 
gage. ‘Then I, all in a fright, and not knowing but I had harboured 
a murderer, and should get took up myself for burglary and sacrifice, 
“huddled on some clothes, and ran down calling out, ‘* Mind, I*ve nothing 
to do with you, Mr. Vick; if you've sold the country to Mr. Yellow- 
boys, keep me clear,—that’s all.’’ Just when Vick had got into the 
donkey-cart, and was a-pul.ing up his stockings, who s ould come 
alloping to the door but Mr. M‘Squinney? ‘* Now my good dear wo- 
man,” says he, ‘‘ be advised and get out of the way fora day or two, 
as there’s a lawsuit at stake upon the winner of the election races, and 
no harm will happen to you, if the jockey doesn’t see you. The 
ockey !” says 1; * what jockey?” ‘The Speaker,” says he. * Oh, 
‘what is all this tome?” says I, ‘‘a r innocent woman!” But be- 
fore 1 knew where I was, Dick Spelt and Mr. Vick hurried me into 
the donkey-cart, with money put into my hand, and the silver all drop- 
ing about over the wheels and into the straw, and my cloak was 
pustled over my head, to keep off the rain; and Mr. Vick pulled me to 
sit on his knee, as there was no room for three on the seat ; and away 
went the donkey clappering over the stones, and round the first corner, 
and off into the green lanes. John Vick then got up and jumped out, 
and I seed him scramble up a bank and get through a hedge, and run 
across & turnip-field on t’other side. I wanted to get out and follow 
afier him, thinking he was a good judge of what was safest, and I 
didn’t like to be left to be caught ; but Dick Spelt lashed on the donkey 
go suddenly that I tumbled back’ards into the straw behind, and lost 
my senses. When I came to, I saw I was sitting in a little cottage on 
the road-side, and a gentleman standing in front of me, a stirring a 
hot cup of tea. ‘Drink this my good woman,” says he, **and make 
our mind easy, and put on your shawl and clothes a little better, and 
then we'll take a little quiet drive home together.” This was the officer 
as brought me here—the Speaker—who wanted to catch John Vick, 
and took an innocent woman in mistake of him, so please your Wor- 
ships.” Does not know how she got into the copper where the officer 
gays he found her. : 
The Hon. Chairman. Jane Higginbottom, you may retire. [The 
witness retired, stepping backward, with a courtesy at every step. } 

Richard Spelt, Lets out donkeys. Deposed to having carried off 
John Vick and Jane Higginbottom on the morning in question, for a 
little country air. Had been engaged to do so by Mr. M‘Squinney, 
who had given him thirty shillings and a new hat for the job; and told 
him, if he did it well, and kept it all secret, Mr. Yellowboys would 
perhaps get him a commission in the Horse Guards. Had intended to 
put a brown cob in the cart ’stead of a donkey; but Mr. M‘Squinney 
suddenly came, and took it away for himself. Had never seen him nor 
the cob since. Hoped to gracious goodness he should, though. Wasa 
hard-working man, with a large family. Had a wife and six donkeys 
to keep. Does not know why he was apprehended for doing his ordi- 
nary work. The Parliament gentlemen was nothing to him, nor the 
Speaker neither, ’cept as they had a call for donkeys. 

The Hon. Chairman. Has no intelligence been yet obtained of 
M‘Squinney ? 

William Hook. None whatever, at present ; nor of John Vick. 

Mr, Serjeant Battledore. The evidence already obtained from most 
of the witnesses, is so clear and conclusive, that I think no doubt can 
exist in the mind of any one who has heard such evidence, of the fact 
of bribery and corruption having been used, in order to obtain the 
election of the successful candidate, Mr. Plumtree Yellowboys. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. By whom has bribery and corruption been 
used? By the witnesses just examined ? 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. By some of them. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. Then, prove it by other witnesses against 
them, and punish them. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Chiefly by M‘Squinney, the agent of Mr. 
Yellowboys, and, so deeply is M‘Squinney implicated, that he may be 
said to be the chief party who is legally responsible for the whole 


affair. 


Mr. Serjeant Racket. 

The Hon, Chairman. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. 
in that direction. 

An Officer here entered the Committee Room, and announced that 
M‘Squinney had been found, and was now in waiting outside. Orders 
was given for him to be brought in, 

The Witness entered with a grave countenance and a respectful bow. 
His face and hands had evidently not been washed for some days, and 
his clothes were covered with small grey and blue feathers and white 
down. His face looked feverish, though he evidently made a firm effort 
to keep himself calm and collected. 

Thomas Day, the officer. Had traced M‘Squinney to a farm-house 
belonging to one of the tenants of Mr. Yellowboys. Had searched the 
house for him in vain, and the yard, and barns and pigstyes. Had 
found him at last up in a pigeon-house. M‘Squinney had got up there 
by a ladder, and then had the ladder carried away. He had a fishing- 
line with him, by means of which he hauled up his supplies of food. 
He had been there two days and nights. M‘Squinney was very polite 
when he was got down, and said he was not sorry he was took, as he 
had been driven half frantic by the fleas up there. ‘ 

By Mr. Serjeant Pike. Did not know where John Vick was, nor 
anything about his intentions. Had not heard that he was gone for a 
trip to New York. It was possible, not improbable. These persecu- 
tions made men do foolish things. “ 

(Mr. M‘Squinney is now examined. ] 

By Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Was the agent of Mr. Plumtree Yel- 
lowboys. Had been his agent for the purchase of furniture, and had 
done various things for him. Took the house at No. 17, Leapfrog 
Street during election time. Did so to invite his own friends and con- 
nections, wishing them to vote for Mr. Yellowboys. Took an interest 
in the election, as was natural at such a time; and took an interest in 
Mr. Yellowboys, as was natural, too. Was indebted to that gentleman 
for various acts of kindness. Could name several. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. You are not obliged to answer anything that 
Will involve you in legal conseqnences. : 

Tho Hon. Chairman. Pray be careful. 

By the Commitee. Witness could name several acts of kindness re- 
ceived from Mr. Yellowboys. Had once made him a present of a pound 
of snuff. One Christmas he sent bim a hamper full of things, fowls 
and a turkey, with a Yorkshire ham. When his wife lay ill, Mr. Yel- 
lowboys had sent his own physician to her, and witness appealed to 
i oe family man if that was not enough to attach him to so kind a 
patron. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. You took the house in Leapfrog Street in 
order to treat voters, and engage their votes for Mr. Yellowboys. 

Witness. Did 1? 

Mr, Serjeant Battledore. You treated voters also at the ‘‘ Glorious 
Constitution,” and gave them money there, and at Leapfrog Street, for 
the same purpose. 

Witness. Did I? 

Mr, Serjeant Battledore. Did you not? 

_, Ur. Serjeant Racket. 1 object to this form of putting the question. 
The witness must not be entrapped into such an admission. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. 1 will answer for you. You did both, as 
Several witnesses have already most fully attested. Now tell me, what 
was the average price of a vote? 

Witness. I do not know that Mr. Yellowboys, or Sir John Fair- 
field, had any set price for votes. They both gave money to treat 
People, as usual at elections—particularly country voters, who come 
—_ a distance, and ought not to be put to expense on such an occa- 

n. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Do you know that Sir John Fairfield had 
‘ny price at ull, or that he gave money at all for votes ? 

Witness. I certainly do not. He might. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Do you know that Mr. Yellowboys had 
‘any average price, or that he gave money at all for votes ? 

Witness. He might have done so. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Don’t you know very well that he did so? 

No answer. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. You are not obliged to answer that question. 
Come Serdeant Battledore. Why is this witness brought before the 

ittee ? 


o - Serjeant Racket. To answer any questions, within the rule of 


Then; make him responsible. 
But we can’t get hold of him! (Laughter.) 
You cannot, therefore, take any proceedings 


la 





The Hon. Chairman. Any questions, in fact, but such as will cri- 
minate himself. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Did not Mr. Yellowboys expend twenty 
thousand pounds, and upwards, in canvassing, contesting, treating, 
making presents, and so forth, during the election? 

Witness. I believe he did. He was very free and generous. Very 
liberai—with his money, I mean. 

Mr. Serjeant Batttedore. Did not a great part of these twenty thou- 
sand pounds pass through your hands? ; 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. 1 decidedly object to that question. 

The Hon. Chairman. This would probably settle the point as to 
bribery and corruption, but then it would inculpate the witness, I 
fear. 

A long discussion here took place, at the conclusion of which, Mr. 
Serjeant Racket declared that it was evident no further examination 
of M‘Squinney, on the point of money, could take place without his 
being made to involve himself in legal consequences ; therefore the rule 
of law was, that he should not be examined any more. 

A fresh discussion took place on this point ; at the close of which, the 
Committee decided that this witness could not be examined any further 
on the question of money. é 

The Hon. Chairman. Mr. M‘Squinney, you may retire. 

The Speaker was here announced to be at prayers, and the Committee 
adjourned. 

We copy the following paragraph from the Rotton ‘ Weekly Illu- 
minator and Nor’-West Advertiser :”— 

“ Yesterday presented one of those scenes for which this borough is celebrated, 
but one which on the present occasion far exceeded all its predecessors in 
brilliancy and triumphant rejoicing. The town had been in a ferment all the 
morning, from an early hour. Every inn, public-house, gin-shop, and beer-shop 
was crowded, and so were the streets. At half-past one P-M., the splendid ba- 
rouche of Mr. Plumtree Yellowboys, drawn by four milk-white horses, highly 
caparisoned, and the postilions with blue silk jackets and white satin rosettes, 
came slowly down the main street. Mr. Yellowboys, attended by Mr. M‘Squin- 
ney and two ladies most elegantly attired, stood up in the middle of the carriage, 
and bowed from side to side as he passed. All windows were open and crowded, 
bouquets were thrown into the carriage, from many fair hands, and shouts rent 
the air from the whole town, so frequently as only to enable us to hear the band 
who walked in front, coming in at intervals with a few bars of ‘ See the Cunquer- 
ing Hero comes!’ 

“The festivities of the day were most amusingly concluded by the summary 
poatheness of Robert Forth, the old schoolmaster of a neighbouring village. He 

ad got upon a wall near the market-place, and — had the unvaralleled 
mendacity to denounce the Successful Candidate for bribery and corruption ; 
whereupon a number of the justly indignant electors of Rotton pulled him head- 
long from the wall, and dragging him to the great pump in Peter Street, gave him 
a good half hour’s drenching, to the infinite merriment of all the inhabitants. At 
night, Sir John Fairfield was burnt in effigy amidst a large bonfire made ina 
meadow just outside the town.”’ 


THE MODERN MUNCHAUSEN. 


‘* Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, thou liar of the first magnitude.” 


In the year eighteeen hundred and something, I forget what, I hap- 
pened to belong to a frigate which was ordered on the Madras station, 
and it was while performing the duties of that service that the little 
adventure which oo now about to relate for your special amusement 
and edification occurred to me. 

It was during our stay in the Madras roads that I obtained leave of 
absence for a considerable time, and while on shore with some friends 
of mine, all good, steady, respectable men, like myself, I was introduced 
to some officers at the government-house, by whose influence I was 
speedily made acquainted with the governor. By this distinguished 
personage, who was a man of great discernment, I was much noticed. 
He took pains to ascertain my peculiar qualifications, and, as I had fre- 
quently expressed my warm desire to serve him, he wisely availed him- 
self of my offer on an emergency, which seemed to be of so imminent a 
nature, that the welfare and interest of all British subjects in India, 
and, indeed, the retention of our colonies there, were likely to be en- 
dangered thereby. 

It was thus he was situated when he applied to me for my assistance. 
A rajah, whose territory lay about a hundred leagues distant from the 
province of Madras, and who was the most cruel, tyrannous, and blood- 
thirsty savage in nature, had declared war against the British, and 
had threatened death to all the natives who should be found aiding or 
assisting, or holding conmunication with the British government. He 
also had promised that the towns and cities that were in the possession 
of the English should be given up to his troops to plunder and spoliate as 
they pleased ; that all the property found belonging to the English, or to 
such of the natives as might be friendly disposed towards them, should 
be given up to his soldiers, and that the persons of the owners should 
be made slaves of for their profit. The same advantages were offered 
to all the soldiers, native and English, who would desert from their flag 
to enter the rajah’s service, and the best means were taken for effectu- 
ally making these circumstances known to all persons, both in the pro- 
vince of Madras and in every other part of India. 

Having made such munificent promises of reward, it will easily be 
conceived that the rajah soon had a numerous army. So great were 
the numbers of all classes, and from all parts, that daily flocked to his 
standard, that for nine or ten months, 1 am not quite certain which, 
he was obliged to keep thirty-one thousand tailors constantly employ- 
ed making uniforms, notwithstanding his stores contained sufficient 
suits to clothe nineteen hundred and two thousand men when he first 
resolved upon the war. In due course of time the rajah’s army was 
complete, and he prepared to march upon the British, whose total ex- 
termination he was resolved upon, and intended to effect in a mode 
very different from any which was ever known, either in ancient or 
Many than warfare; and as it was quite a new device, I will just describe 
it to you. 

The whole of his territory, which was very large, was much infested 
by lions, and these terrible animals had lately so much increased, that 
they had swallowed up whole villages, or, what is the same thing, all 
the people who lived in them, and the entire country seemed likely to 
be depopulated by these horrible scourges to mankind. Now, although 
the rajah was a cruel monster, who would often, for a day’s sport, hang, 
shoot, choke, or drown fifty or sixty of his subjects, just as 1 would spit 
larks or shoot snipes, he did not choose that they should be driven from 
the land or eaten by lions. He had many reasons, doubtless, for this 
dislike for the mal-practice of the wild beasts; but the chief of them 
were, that it so much interfered with his private amusements, and that 
it appeared to him likely to be more pleasant for a man of his notions 
and habits to be the rajah ofa well-populated country than of one which 
was uninhabited. The country in itself would pay no taxes, and if it 
did, it would be inconvenient for him to collect his own revenue ; and, 
from the insatiable appetite of the lions, it seemed very probable that 
he would soon be left so/us in his kingdom. 

Well, his plan was a bold one, it must be confessed. What think you 
he proposed? Nothing less than to hunt and exterminate the lions 
and the British at the same time. And his idea was as ingenious as 
bold, and as correct as ingenious. In one of his proclamations he said, 
**It will be less labour for us to effect the destruction of both at once 
than to attempt it singly.” This document went on—‘ For whereas, 
it hath been made known to us in our court, by persons duly qualified 
to ascertain the same, that every man who is areal Briton will fight to 
all intents and purposes like a lion; and whereas it is, and has been 
long known to us and our council, that India is overrun both by Bri- 
tons and lions, it appeareth to us and our council that we cannot do 
better than to hunt the lions and the Britons into one ring, where they 
will destroy each other for the sake of proving which are the best en- 
titled to the distinction of being called lion- hearted.” 

Notwithstanding the profound secresy adopted by the rajah in all 
his military preparations, the suspicions of my keen-sighted friend the 
governor were awakened, and he determined to raise an army of obser- 
vation, which he intended to station on the frontier of the province, to 
check any advances of the rajah. It was necessary, however, for him 
to call upon another rajah who was reigning in a very distant part of 
India, and who had always, either from fear or love, shewn a friendly 
disposition to the British government, and was therefore graciously 
permitted to reign over his own possessions undisturbed, upon payment 
of a subsidy, which left his office as near as could be an honorary one. 

As the government had so far extended their liberal support to this 
rajah, it was but fair for them to exact in return bis assistance, when- 
ever they got into any broils or disturbances. On this occasion, as on 





every other, he was in the most friendly manner possible, requested to ' 


ty. The route to the kingdom of the friendly rajah lay through part of 
the dominions of the rajah who was unfriendly, and the ghakels sare 
much against their safe delivery. On the one hand, there was the 
army of the rajah to be feared, who would, in all human probability, 
intercept the bearer ; and, on the other hand, if he escaped that, there 
were the lions to be apprehended, who, if they did not “read, mark, 
and learn” the despatches, would doubtless “ inwardly digest” them, 
bearer and all. Under these circumstances, who would carry them ?— 
and, if any person should, in his temerity, volunteer in such a cause, 
was heto be reliedon? In the council, where this point was solemnly 
discussed, there wes much doubt and misgiving, and nothing definite 
could be arrived at. In the midst of this perplexity the governor be- 
thought himself of me, and he requested that the debate should be ad- 
journed for two hours, while he sought me, which was readily agreed 
to. 

I was sitting quite alone one very hot day, when the thermometer 
stood somewhere about one hundred and thirty degrees, in the deepest 
shade I could get into. I was pretty well broiled, you may be sure ; 
and I was just cooling myself with a cigar and some delicions cold 
brandy and water, if that water could be termed cold which would 
scald the hair off a porker, when my friend the governor entered. It 
was evident that he was as warm as myself, and I verily believe that 
my spinal marrow was absolutely melted into thin oil, and running up 
and down my back whenever I changed my position from the horizon- 
tal tothe perpendicular, and vice versa, like quicksilver in a glass tube. 
Indeed, people who have never resided in tropical climates have but 
very faint notions of the heat of them. Although well enured to the 
temperature, I am ready to faint when I think of it. I may attribute 
the baldness which is now observable on my cranium to the heat of that 
very morning. . I will tell you how it was. 

I had imprudently gone out for a few minutes without my hat. The 
reason was this: the fierce rays of the sun had set fire to the head of a 
white bull, and had already burnt its horns toe the quick, which was 
occasioning the animal the greatest agony, when I first heard its bel- 
lowings, and as I could not bear to see the creature thus suffering, I 
took a pitcher of water andthrew it over it. I did it with the best in- 
tention in the world; but good intentions often produce mischief, and 
so it was in this instance. The water was so hot that it scalded the 
poor animal’s eyes out, and raised blisters all over its head and neck, 
and made the bull morefurious than ever. It ran away, and I never 
saw itafter. But the effort to put an end to its pains cost me dear.— 
When I returned into my chamber, I found my head burning, and put 
up my hand to it, when my hair crumbled all off beneath my touch, and 
fell to the ground like fried parsley. I was perfectly scalped, and of 
course suffering intense pain. Theslave who came in was astonished, 
and he ran out, crying that the top of my head was burning likea 
volcano. Presently in came the whole of the domestics, and one of 
them having more presence of mind than the rest, perhaps because he 
had seen such things before, ran to the kitchen and cut a large steak 
from a raw round of beef, and laid it on the top of my head. 

Oh! how delightfully soothing was the sensation I experienced when 
the raw steak was first applied. I never felt any thing like it before 
nor since. It was past description. And how it hissed, just as if it 
had been in a frying-pan over a huge coal fire! Presently it ceased to 
have the effect, and I called to the man who brought it to turnit. He 
did so, and the side next my head was fried as brown as it could be, 
without being black, which it would soon have been. The application 
was renewed several times, and it was not until they had fried above 
twenty pounds of the beef steaks on my bare head that I was easy.— 
Afterwards I had a hole cut into around of beef, into which I put my 
head, and wore it like a turban; and thus I was seated smoking, as I 
said before, when my friend the governor came in 

He was too much absorbed in the momentous affair to which I have 
alluded, to notice my head-dress; and probably he might have mistaken 
it for a red cashmere, placed on-like a turban, after the eastern fashion. 
However that might have been, he rapidly opened the question to me. 
After reciting the preliminaries, which you have already heard, he 
looked at me with an air of deep concern, and with animploring glance, 
as if he felt that on me rested all the hopes he had dared to form at such 
an awful crisis, ‘* You Mr. Spread,” said he, ‘* are a man of enterprise 
and of well-tried courage, and it is on you alone that I depend for aid 
in this emergency. There is nothing which man may or can dare, 
which you have not done and can not do. If you are my friend on this 
occasion, you will preserve me from defeat and death, and prolong the 
happiness of myself and family. You will, moreover, save the British 
possessions in India, and extend the immortal fame of our country, and 
your reward will be great and certain. If you do not undertake the de- 
livery of these dispatches, I give myself up for lost, and my family 
must perish with me, besides thousands of x 

_‘* Say Bo more, my dear friend,” cried I, for I was much affected by 
his earnestness. ‘‘I will go, and instantly.” He put his arms round 
my neck, but could not speak his thanks. His grateful feelings were 
too powerful for utterance; but his looks spoke far more than words 
ever could express, and his heart throbbed 30 violently that it shook 
the whole house, Part of the raw beef came in contact with his fine 
manly forehead, and terribly besmeared it, but he observed it not—he 
was too deeply immersed in the amiable feelings of his heart. 

I will met over my long and arduous journey to the court of the 
rajah. It will be enough to say that I surmounted every obstacle, na- 
tural and artificial, and that I delivered my papers, and received as- 
surances of prompt and efficient aid, after which, as I too well knew 
the high anxiety of my friend the governor for my success, I returned 
as quickly as possible to shorten his suspense. 

It was towards the close of a day unusually hot and fatiguing, and 
when my labours had been of a most harassing description; for I had 
been obliged to wind my way over a tall mountain, stretching itself 
upward, as if the earth were desirous of aspiring to the heavens, and 
covered with trees and brushwood so thick and full of thorns that, but 
for my great personal strength and mental energy, combined with a 
thorough contempt of pain, I never could have got through my toils. 
But I was incapable of yielding while I knew my friend’s danger, and 
onward I went, the blood streaming from my lacerated limbs and feet, 
till I reached the skirts of the mountain forest. 

Immediately beneath the base of the mountain rana wide river, sev- 
eral miles across, and, as I found myself too tired to attempt crossing 
it that night, I resolved to seek the shelter of some umbrageous spot, 
where I might obtain a few hours’ repose, and partake of the frugal 
contents of my knapsack. It wasnecessary thatI should use the great- 
est caution, for I was then in the dominions of the rajah who contem- 
plated the entire destruction of the British ; I therefore selected the 
deep shelter of a fine burgot, or banyan-tree, whose overhanging 
branches, springing out horizontally from the main trunk, and havin 
on each minor branches, which had inclined at right angles downwa 
till they reached the ground, ‘had then taken root as is the custom of 
these trees, and thus formed a capacious tent, where I might sleep in 
security from the observation of man. 

I quickly made my evening meal, which I enjoyed with peculiar sat- 
isfaction, and soon endeavoured to sleep. I had not long been stretch- 
ed out at full length, with my head resting on my knapsack, when I 
heard a very faint quivering motion of the earth at intervals, which, 
to a more unpractised ear than mine, might have seemed like the vibra- 
tion produced by the distant tread of a body of cavalry. However, 
‘by cautiously listening for a few seconds, I became c-nvinced that it 
could not be the tread of horses, for the intervals between the sounds 
was considerably longer than that which elapses between the steps of 
the latter animal at a gallop. I could now hear the noise plainer and 
plainer,and I found it approaching in the direction I had taken through 
the wood. Soon I became convinced that the sounds must proceed from 
the feet of lions, or, perchance, of tigers, both of which always bound 
in hunting, in sudden springs, like a cat. Perhaps, thought I, wey 
are in pursuit of some animal, and should they happen to come 
way, may, in the ardour of the chase, pass on without noticing me. I 
therefure kept quiet. Atthis time I imagined they were about a mile 
from me on the opposite side of the mountain, so that the noise I heard 
from the boundings came directly through the hill to my ears. Soon, 
however, I could discover that they had reached the summit, for I now 
heard their deep-drawn breatbings, like thousands of fox-hounds snuf- 
fing in the scent. 

A sudden thought, amounting almost to conviction, flashed across my 
mind with the rapidity of lightning. 1 have before said, that the lo 








send a body of troops to aid the governor my friend, in his attempt to’ 


quell the insolent invasion of the other rajah; and as he was to have 
the distinguished honour of fighting on the side of the British, and in 
a quarrel which was solely theirs, he having nothing to do with it, the 
government, with the same friendly freedom, hinted to him that he 
must pay and provision his own men—to all of which there was no 
doubt entertained that he would consent. 

The despatches were prepared and sealed, and then arose a difficul- 





and sharp thorns had lacerated my feet and limbs, and that I had le 
a track of my own blood all through the mountain forest. It was 
clear to me now that some lions, who perhaps, had just commenced 
their maraudings for the night, had fallen across my trail, and that 
they were pursuing it through, or rather over, the brushwood, which 
obliged them to take higher leaps than ordinary. If they had been 
hunting by sight they would not have had occasion to keepup the loud 
and deep snuffing which so powerfully struck upon my ears. No, it 
was manifest they were hunting by scent, and that the fresh odour of 
human blood gave them additional vigour and ferocity. 
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Under these circumstances it would have been highly impolitic to 
Jhave remained in the shade of the banyan-tree, as they would be 
brought full upon me, and [ should have little chance of contending 
successfully, in a confined space, with such furious antagonists. Be- 
sides, I did not know how many there might be of them, and it was very 
necessary to go forth and reconnoitre. Accordingly I took up my sa- 
bre and pistols, and went out, without fear certainly—I was never 
more composed in my life ; but, taking into consitleration the exigiency 
of the occasion, I judged it prudent to discard all rashness and temeri- 
ty, and to observe the strictest caution. : 

I ascended the side of the hill till 1 arrived at the summit, and, peep- 
ing carefully over, observed six lions. Lng | were at fault. A quan- 
tity of water having lodged in one of the hollows of the mountain 
through which I had passed, they had lost thescent. While they were 
eagerly running about, lashing their huge sides with their tails, in 
quest of the trail, their horrible jaws widely extended, their eyes 
glaring fire, and their whole frames foaming with rage, I took my pre- 
cautions. My measures were soon completed, for, as I have hinted, I 
am quick and decisive in moments like this. To attack six lions st 
once would not have been wise, seeing that there could be no pledge of 
fair play on either side, from want of a knowledge of the means of 
communication, and. on the other hand they might not have observed 
it, if such pledge had been given. “It is ill talking between fu’ man 
and a fasting,” says the Scotch proverb, and I have a shrewd guess that 
it is worse between a full man and a fasting lion. 

I then took my stand about six feet from the edge of the mountain, 
on a spot where there was a large opening between the trees. Close to 
my boy was @ high range of brushwood, which stretehed aloes very 
thickly interwoven, much in the form of a bank, and reaching till with- 
in about two yards of the brow. Here I could wait their approach with 
@ good chance of success, for approach I knew they would, and resolved 
to astonish them. Presently one of the monsters, that appeared to be 
@ beast of some authority, and more sagacity than his companions, 
trotted round the piece of water, and I could see him fall directly upon 
my trail, and quickly he dipped his great disgusting tongue into my 
blood, which still remained undried on the ground. Giving a furious, 
short, quick roar, not very much unlike the hoarse bark of a mastiff, 
but s thousand times more terrible, he set off at a trot, keeping his 
pono close to the ground, and snuffing in the delicious scent with infinite 


Now then, thought I, for the tug of war—and I was right. The scent 
becoming more and more strong, till it was breast high, the old hoary 
gavage raised his head, and stared me full intheface. He was followed 
by others, one considerably more in advance than the other two. 
Presently the two foremost got on a line, and, after several tremendous 
springs, they both came directly at me. Right toward me they came, 
sure enough, with s bound that would have sent me flying over the 
precipice, had I not kept my ground firmly. They were destined to re- 
ceive a surprise. They no sooner, however, came within a yard of me, 
than I threw myself on the ground, and over me they went, finding, 
when it was too late, the vast mistake they had made. As I had fallen 
with my head close to the edge of the precipice, I could see them look 
very much disconcerted as they went down, down, down to the last spot 
of earth, and then roll into the comfortable bathofthe river. I havea 
notion they were both a well winded by the time they got into it, 
but I did not stop to triumph over their defeat: I merely nodded to 
them with some significance, aud advised taem, when next they went 
hunting, to look before they. leaped. 
My attention was now urgently called to their friends, who were fast 
towards me, with an evident intention of honouring me with 
their notice. One of the two next made a leap at me like his predcees- 
sors, but as he seemed likely to fall much shorter than those who gone 
before, and might have climbed up again to my especial annoyance, I 
took the liberty of shooting him fying. An awkward shot it was, for 
it was directly over my head ; but I struck him well, and down he 
came plump, with much the same noise as that emitted by an Irish pa- 
viour when he is ramming down the stones in Her Majesty’s highways. 
I served the next precisely in the same way, excepting that he was not 
killed, and as he fell only a few yards from me in a clump of trees, he 
p maar re-ascended, and I was compelled to push my sabre down his 
t in a very unceremonious manner, for which he repaid me by bit- 
ing off the blade close to the hilt, leaving the latterin my hand. The 
force of my thrust had sent him downward, and he troubled me no 
more. 





I was, however, in an awkward dilemma. I had nowno weapons but 
those with which nature had endowed me, and there were two more 
lions to be settled, or, what was more disagreeable, there might be two 
lions to settle me. They had stopped at several piaces to amuse them- 
selves by tasting my blood where it had fallen on the ground in the 

t plenty, merely, as I presume, to give their appe a whet for 

e more substantial meal they promised themselves on carcass. 
They now came forward at a somewhat more deliberate pace their 
companions had employed, and with looks which bespoke a confident 
expectation as to the result. ‘‘ Blessed are they who expect nothing.” 
Even lions may be too sanguine, as the sequel proved, for I was not des- 
tined to find a tomb in their stomachs. Now, thought I to myself, I 
must adopt another mode of proceeding in this delicate business. Sol 
descended some distance down the mountain, till I came toa nearly 
level spot of some considerable size. Down came the lions after me. 
They seemed to have taken warning by the fate of their comrades, and 
evidently did not hold meso lightly in their estimation as they might 
have done before their friends had found out my qualities. I, on the 
other hand, exerted all my caution. 

I, therefore, prudently determined to place my back against « solid 
piece of rock, 4 hens out of the mountain, that one of the monsters 
should not get hinds me while I might be engaged with the other. I 
judged rightly of their intention, for no sooner had they arrived in 
front of me, than, after eyeing my determined looks, as if with some ti- 
midity and doubt, they separated ; one still remaining ready to spring 
upon me, while the other walked round as if to reconnoitre my position, 
and to make, as I judged, a real attack in my rear, while the other 
made a feint im front. I laughed to see how disappointed the latter 
looked when he found my position so incompatible with his purposes. 
Soon he trotted back to the other with his tail between his legs. Then 
they held a council of war, in which, as I guessed by their motions, it 
‘was resolved that both should attack at once in front. 

They screwed their courage to the sticking-place, and prepared for 
action. First they erected their tails, and then lashed their sides with 
them, as if to put themselves in a passion, and to frighten me at the 
same time. But it would not do, I was not soeasily alarmed. Then 
they bristled up their manes till every huge hair stood on end like so 
—s ar-points, and rolled their eyes about furiously till they flash- 
ed like lightning. Still I remained firm, and looked on them with cool 
defiance. Then they opened their ponderous jaws, down which I could 
see to their very throats, and each appeared large enough to allow my 

with as much ease as I could swallow a small pill. And then 
they sent forth a roar which shook the very mountain, and made the 
trees tremble like aspens. I did not mind that, So now, having ex- 
pended all their horrors upon me to no purpose, they thought they 
ht as well begin in earnest. 
etreating to the very edge of the level ground, they both advanced 
together at a Ye oO rate till they reashed within about twenty 
feet of me, (it might be a little more or less, I will not be positive as it 
‘was only guess-work), and then they collected all their energies for the 
last spring. which, as they thought was to settle my business. I had 
turn nag sleeves of my jacket and shirt, and stood bare-armed to 
receive them. Their last bound was exceedingly well taken, I must 
confess, for I will do even my enemies justice. In coming towards me, 
they described nearly the arc of a circle, the highest part of which 
was above my head, so that they could descend upon me open-mouthed. 
But I anticipated this intention by throwing out both my arms, as if 
about to strike a blow, @-/a Tom Crib, and thurst both hands into their 
mouths, and as they descended upon me with all their force, and great 
weight, my hands were driven down their throats. 

O, if you had only heard their choking kind of cough, it would have 
astonished you, I p.otest! They tried to retreat as soon as they got 
their legs on the ground, but i thrust my fingers right through the 
<esophagus of each animal and prevented that. Then they dragged me 
@ little forward, and tore up the earth with their hind legs like mad. 
All this time they were coughing, spluttering, and heeketing just like 
ten thousand Pigs with potatoes stuck in their throats. But I was still 
calm, and indeed I may say that I felt highly amused at their ludicrous 
surprise and horror, for their countenances were very expressive at 
the time, I assure you. At last they seemed losing strength; but I 
my ge that might be a trick, just to induce me to slacken my hold, 
and I held the faster. I was right again, for when they found I would 
not let go» one of them, who seemed the most cunning of the two, made 
@ great leap right over sok head as I was stooping towards them, and 
earried my arm right along with him, of course as far as it could 


©. The other did the same, and then my arms were both behind me 
for @ moment, when the first jumped backagain. ‘0! 0!” said I, “ is 
this your game? Well well, my lads, jump oneg to the end of your 
tether, I’ll hold on, I promise you.” And jump they did, sure enough, 
first one behind and then the other, till my arms were kept alternately 
moving before and behind with great rapidity. You may have seen 
the old fashioned weather-cocks which are formed of wood in the shape 
of a man, having in each hand a piece of flat board, which he holds at 
arm’s length to catch the wind, and which, when it blows smartly, and 
the wind veers much, keeping ftying over his head and round again, 
first one and then the other, while the figure of the man turns about on 
a pivot. Just like that, 1 was kept in motion, turning about between 
the two lions. 

I must confess it made arms my ache violently, but I bore it all with 
good humour, as I knew they must eventually get the worst of it. “Go 
your lengths,” said I, *‘ you'll be easy pean: or Mr. Spread never 
told the truth in his life.” And they did go all the length they could. 
But I was right again. They soon grew weaker, and ten times as 
husky and asthmatic. ‘You'll faint, good people,” said I to them, 
‘but you shall have plenty of water. I'll send you right into the 
river, don’t fear.” And then I laughed, but they thought it no laugh- 
ing matter. They were going, going, going, as the auctioneers say, and 
at last they gave a long deep groan, and gave up the ghost. 

I can’t say that I was sorry it was over, for, however trifling such a 
matter may seem to those who were never engaged ina similar encoun- 
ter, I can tell you it is no joke to have both arms in the throats of two 
lions. When I took my hands out of their mouths, my fingers were so 
cram from long continuance in one position, and from being so 
tightly compressed, I could scarcely move one of them. But I was tri- 
umphant and perfectly safe, and I failed not to return thanks to provi- 
dence accordingly. 

When this was done, I bundled one carcass into the river, and was 
about to do the same for the other: but I fortunately recollected that 
in his gullet my fingers had come in contact with a substance which 
did not appear like flesh or bone, so I took the liberty of apeetng the 
old villain with my penknife—and what do you think [ found? Guess 
oe a year, and you wouldn’t be right. But, not to keep you in suspense, 
I'll tell you. 

It soened that the rajah, who intended to exterminate the British, had 
sent one of his most trustworthy couriers to his general in-chief, with 
orders to him to move his army ona certain day to a certain spot named 
in the despatches. These papers were placed for the convenience of 
carriage and to prevent them from being injured, in an iron case of cy- 
lindrical form, and about the size of a candle-box. This case had been 
suspended from the shoulders of the courier by a strap and buckles, 
and the poor fellow having fallen in with the lions, was evoured piece- 
meal, as I suppose, and the iron case fell to the share of the lion I had 
killed. 

The despatches contained the whole plan of the intended operations, 
and I took them with me to my friend, the governor, who was enabled 
to defeat the plan of his opponent, by marching an immense army to 
the spot where the rajah’s troops were to assemble, and placing them 
in ambuscade till the enemy came up. Then he surrounded them, and 
had them in precisely the same situation as they intended to get him 
into, if possible. But my friend was more lenient and merciful than 
his cruel adversary would have been, had he been successful. He 
merely obliged all his troops to surrender their‘arms and baggage, and 
compelled the rajah to acknowledge the government of the British, 
and to pay an annual subsidy to a great amount. None of the troops 
—_ put to death, but all terminated happily, and without blood- 
shed. 

Thus, ladies and gentleman, I had, as you see, and as my friend, the 
governor, reported in his despatehes to England, the distinguished hon- 
our of preserving the possession of our Indian colonies, of producing a 
large annual sum to our treasury, and of saving hundreds of thousands 
of valuable lives. What ought to have been the result of this impor- 
tant service to myself, I leave every candid man to say; but it is la- 
mentable to see how interest oversteps merit in these days—I had never 
been rewarded, nor even noticed, although, like our friend the eaptain, 
I have done so much. And here I am, plain Mr. Spread, midshipman 
in her majesty’s service, with the prospect of being turned adrift, when 
Iam no longer required, on a ‘‘ midshipman’s half-pay,” which as 
everybody knows, is ‘‘ nothing-a-year, and the privelege of drawing it 
quarterly or otherwise.” 





CHEAP PLEASURES.—A GOSSIP. 


Pleasures of any kind, be they ever so harmless, are nowhere so un- 
popular as in Great Britain. In Scotland especially, recreation is 
more or less associated with idleness and dissipation. This notion is, 
doubtless, a legacy left us by the Puritans, and is strengthened by the 
hard struggle that is kept up amongst the majority for the means of 
existence, or for the accumulation of wealth. The best words—the 
mildest definition bestowed by modern Puritans—a large class—upon 
any sort of amusement is, that it is ‘‘a loss of time.” When a man 
does anything by which he ceases to increase his earnings, or to hus- 
band his estate, he is said to be ‘‘ losing time.” The mind, according 
to this creed, is a clock; which, provided it be regularly wound up, 
can go on continually without rest, and without lubrication by the 
amenities and enjoyments of life. Young men, who now and then in- 
dulge in a visit to the theatre, are shunned by their more staid ac- 
quaintances as persons likely to lose caste and character, and to 
borrow money. A country walk on Sunday evening, after a day’s de- 
votion, is, in Scotland, considered a crime ; though drinking whisky in 
private at home, is deemed almost a necessity. Even in England, on 
a week day, if a man of business be seen in a public garden, he always 
believes an apology for himself imperative. He seldom owns he is 
there for his own proper pleasure; he was passing the gates and 
** turned in for a stroll,” or he happens to be going to Bayswater, and 
Kensington Gardens, like Sir Harry Blunt’s treason, ‘‘ lay in his way.” 
When he goes to Vauxhall Gardens, it is ‘‘by the merest accident in 
the world.” He must have a pretence, even, for taking his family to 
the Great Exhibition. If he give a dinner, it is less for the sake of 
social enjoyment than “ to keep his connection together.” If he be 
newly married, and neither a lord nor a landed gentleman, and enter- 
tain his friends more than once a year, his ruin in a year is confidently 
predicted. 

If the middle-class Englishman thus becomes censor delicie of his 
equals, how much more rigidly does he apply his censorship to his 
inferiors. A mechanic with his wife and family in a tee-gaeden pre- 
sent to his darkened perception the incarnation of Imprudence. A 
vision of idleness looms lazily forth before his eyes from a group of 
factory children playing at marbles; and the workhouse stares him in 
the face when he sees a party of labourers stumping, and batting, and 
bowling, and scouting, and shouting at cricket. 

In this commercial community, everything is estimated by its cost— 
even recreation. No one is thought to have any right to any sort of 
amusement, who is not able to pay for it out of a surplus of income. 
The poor, having no money, have no title to be amused ; consequently, 
the opportunities afforded them for wholesome relaxation are fewer in 
this country than in any other. We are lamentably deficient in Cheap 
Pleasures; and this deficiency influences materially our national cha- 
racter. The denieanour and manners of most British Islanders are 
neither attractive nor conciliating. To correct this, we want more 
pleasant intercourse with each other than is now enjoyed. 

The seantiness and costliness of intellectual public amusements, 
egein, is partly the source of our inferiority to several other nations 
of Europe as artists. We were struck, some time since, on passing 
through Berlin, by some very exquisite tableaux vivants, mostly re- 
presentations of ancient subjects, either mythological or biblical. They 
were given at Tivoli, a kind of Vauxhall Gardens, in the Thier Garten, 
outside the town gates, in the open air, by daylight. Admission to the 
inner circle, including a seat, costs twopence or threepence ; but the 
whole might be very well viewed, from without, gratis. The attend- 
ance was large and, not only respectable, but some of the spectators 
were people of distinction. Thus the commonest of the Prussian people 
are civilised and a by the influence of art, which meets him 
at every turn. National education gives the humblest Prussian a 
familiarity with the classics that might shame an Oxonian; and he 
sups to the sound of finer music than is heard in our palaces, and 
a his hours of leisure in refined recreations, almost unknown 
with us. 

Unhappily the uncertain climate of this country debars us from 
what the Germans call ‘‘ The Summer Theatre.” In Vienna the actors 
engaged at the Summer Theatre are of the highest order of talent, and 
the pieces of the first class of excellence. The representations are 
often attended by the Court. The prices of admission are, of course, 
lower than at other theatres, because the expense saved in lighting is 
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great. In Austria, where purse pride has not yet been allowed to 
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flourish, the cheapness of admission does not exclude respectable per 
sons. In some respects the Summer Theatre has @ great advante,. 
over performances given at night ; the pieces produced being often ~ 
dered charmingly natural. The chief decoration is flowers; anq y, 
may, perhaps, not be thought ungallant in adding, that ladies, diffident 
of their attractions in the vulgar and garish daylight, may fing ver 
important allies in a judicious arrangement of draperies and hangings 
well studied effects of light and shade, which are far greater beautifiers 
than the fierce glare of the foot-lights, and the whitening and unngt. 
ural effect caused by artificial lights of all kinds. As there are fin, 
days in an English summer, attempts at the rustic and sylvan drama 
are not quite hopeless. Anything which tends to popularise open.ai, 
amusements wiil be highly beneficial, and is not wholly impracticah), 
Our forefathers almost lived out of doors. / 

Although great concessions have been made of late, in England, jp 
the opening of public parks and art-repositories, yet we are still deg. 
cient in the means to bring the refining influences of what is beautify) 
and gratifying in nature and art fo the people, instead of making the 
people, at an expense of labour and money go to them. More public 
gardens and covered spaces, more beautiful flowers, more good mugj 
and paintings, more sculpture distributed over our public buildings 
and, permeating the hard business of life, would be, we are persuaded. 
of great moral benefit. The Great Exhibition building, when conver, 
ed, as it will doubtless be, into a winter-garden will cause, we trust, , 
wide dissemination of cheap pleasures. Let us hope that similar glazeq 
promenades will be set up in other localities. 

We cannot revert from public to domestic relaxation and pastimes 
without placing eating and drinking amongst the foremost of them, 

We know that there is a surpassing disinclination to acknowledge 
the pleasures of the table to be pleasures; but who can deny that they 
are, when moderately indulged? In the present constitution of our 
code of cookery, eating is the most expensive of our amusements. This 
arises mainly from our neglect of vegetables. About the middle of last 
summer, at Kreuznach, near the Khine, we partook plentifully of 
certain dish at the table d’hote. It was delicious; some titled English 
travellers were present, who seemed to be equally charmed. Curiosity 
was awakened. What couldit be? The German gentleman in wait. 
ing, napkin in hand, was despatched on a special mission to the chef de 
cutsine to know what we had been eating. After remaining some fiye 
minutes in suspense the receipt was revealed. It was a dish of pea. 
shells, stewed in butter, with a sprinkling of savory herbs. Pea-shells 
are the ordinary diet of pigs on this side of the Channel; but in Ger. 
many, & little skill, a little butter, and a little herb removes them from 
the sty to the best dinner tables. 

** The capacities of vegetables are mournfully misunderstood, sir, ip 
England !” said a plethoric old gentleman next to us, who had already 
been fed by our cookery within a beef-steak or two of apoplexy. ** Look 
at me, sir; you never see a foreigner in such a state as lam; but what 
with light wines and this kind of thing—(swallowing a mouthful of 
pea-shells)—I hope to get better. 

Our fat friend was quite right ; a more copious use of vegetables and 
simple salads would prevent a great variety of diseases which have 
been produced by food of too stimulating a character, not sufficiently 
mixed with vegetables. Yet we grow the finest vegetables in 
the werld. The only places in London where one can. be always sure 
of a fresh salad, are kept by foreigners. If our cooks only knew what 
exquisite and delicately flavoured soups are to be made of herbs with a 
little butter, and perhaps an egg, and how very far they go to make a 
satisfactory dinner, soups and potages would not be so neglected.— 
There are, we are told by a competent authority, no less than three 
hundred and sixty-five ways to dress eggs, but with herbs as helpmates, 
A foreign cook, by the help of a sprinkling of parsley, or sage, or fen- 
nel, a little butter, and some eggs, will dress you a dinner fit for Lucul- 
lus, at something under sixpence a head. When itis said that living 
is cheaper abroad, it is not meant that the articles of consumption are 
on the whole cheaper, but there is a better economy. We have seena 
few broad beans boiled, mashed, and made into light vegetable patties, 
that would astonish Lovegrove, and do credit to Soyer. Ina French 
dish often seen at the Palace de Bourdon, we should scarcely recognize 
our common Jerusalem artichoke ; while the metamorphoses which po- 
tatoes may undergo, are more marvellous than those of Ovid. The old 
judge Brillat Savarin, in his witty cookery book, the ‘ Physiologie du 
Gout,” affords data about spinach which make one’s mouth water. Of 
the grey peas which we give to cattle, the Spaniard makes his famous 
*puchero.” A dish called Aouskousou, of flour and water, is the staple 
food of Western Africa, from the Soultan to the Kif; and throughout 
the whole East, the greater part of the population lives on a dish nearly 
similar. Cold caulifiowers are the delight of the Italians, and an onion 
dipped in oil (an aliment more powerful than digestible) with a little 
brown bread, is the chief food of the picturesque sailors who man the 
fellugeas of the Levant, and smuggle on the coasts of Portugal and 
Barbary. Lastly, the plains of eo | and the mountains of the Ty- 
rol grow as proper men and women, and as beautiful, as are nurtured 
on the banks of the Thames—yet their chief diet is of vegetables. 

The subject of cheap drinks is illimitable. There are drinking shops 
in Boston and New York which give the thirsty their choice, at a min- 
ute’s notice, out of three hundred different sorts of beverages. Yet not 
one of them is forbidden to Temperance pledgees. A Frenchman or an 
Italian, with a glass of sugar and water, price a penny, is as happy as 
an Englishman with a glass of grog, price one shilling. Though by no 
means, & powerful kind of drink, eau sucrée has its restorative and in- 
vigorating properties. ae the last bombardment of Algiers, a 
French general, in the heat of his enthusiasm, scaled a height to com- 
mand a good view of the enemy’s operations. He had scarcely reached 
the top, when a mine having been sprung, the ground gave way, and 
he was hurled below with fearful violence. Seeing the disaster, his 
staff, with little hope that any life was left in him, had him dug out.— 
However, he slowly revived, and the first words which passed his white 
and trembling lips were, ‘* Bring me a glass of eau sucrée /”’—For this 
climate, however, something more stimulating is required; but our 
range of drinks is curiously limited. Yet how easily it might be extend- 
ed! There is, for example, a weak decoction of barley-water, with 
lemon and sugar, which for a summer beverage is unaecountably deli- 
cious. 

With the pleasures of cheap eating and drinking are naturally connec- 
ted the subject of cheap party-giving. An English family who are ac- 
customed to entertain their acquaintances with much expense at dull, 
expensive dinners, or to crowd a vast number of persons into small 
rooms—cleared away and made uncomfortable for the especial purpose 
—can have no idea how cheaply pleasant parties may be given. The 
whole art in England is founded on a grand social mistake. Too often 
we invite people less because we are pleased with their society, or for 
the interchange of rational ideas, than from ostentation. On the con- 
tinent there are seldom ‘‘crush” parties in private houses. Few 
people think of giving yearly balls or half-yearly dinners, but receive 
their friends every night on which they do not themselves go out; 
coffee, negus, ices, sherbet, lemonade, sugared water, a few cakes, 
are all their guests seem to require. There is not much elaboration 
of dress, thougb it is always neat and pleasing. 

Subscription pic-nics are the peculiar delight of the Germans. Some 
months since we were of a party of this sort, near Vienna. The mem- 
bers of the pic-nic were just on terms of sufficient distance that each 
should have something new to tell his neighbour, and quite intimate 
enough to banish any kind of formality. We roamed about all day 
among old ruins, gathering flowers, and playing games, and dancing 
in the ruined halls which had echoed, perhaps, to the tread of dames 
and cavaliers in the time of Rudolphe or Maximilian. It was a scene 
from Boccaccio. As is usual near such places, there was a rustic inn 
where we had dined and forgotten it; but noticing that the lady who 
had bidden us to the feast seemed rather uneasy in her mind, and 
looked several times towards us, we thought it would be but polite, 
when the next dance was over, to give her an opportunity of unburth- 
ening herself. For this purpose, entering into a conversation with her, 
we discovered that each guest was expected to pay, in ready money, 
the price of his entertainment; our share was two shillings! That was 
our contribution for everything. How much better this than the 
English mode, which consists of contributions in kind, instead of in 
money ; when every matron, if she do not bring a tongue contributes 
pigeon-pie, and everybody has forgotten the salt ! 

he accessibility of every class to public pleasures abroad, has ® 
marked effect in refining the manners of the people. In the public 
ardens, all classes mix. The Grand Duke walks about quietly with 
the humblest of his subjects, and the humblest subject is consequent- 
ly well-behaved. Crowned heads are not mobbed, and the breath is 
not drawn with reverential awe at the montion of a lord. The habit 
of frequent intercourse amongst his equals—especially those of the 
other sex—and among his superiors, gives the foreigner an open, U2- 
embarrassed manner, which is always more agreeable than the con- 
strained awkwardness of some free-born Britons.—Houschold Words. 
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CEYLON ENQUIRY. 


House of Commons, Tuesday, May 27. 
_ BAILLIE moved a series of resolutions condemnatory of the 
ee ae inflicted during the disturbances in Ceylon; of the con- 
Peat of Lord Torrington, the late governor of that island; and of that 
of Earl Grey, in signifying her Majesty's approbation of Lord Torring- 
ton’s conduct during and subsequent to the disturbances. He observed 
that this was no a a question in which the interests of the colony 
were alone concerned, it involved the interests of all our colonies, the 
honour and character of the country, and the conduct of a committee 
of that House; and these were the grounds upon which he had felt it 
to be his duty, as chairman of the Ceylon Committee, to bring the 
uestion before the House. He began y giving a detailed history of 
the eedings of the committee, and of the circumstances under 
which certain documentary evidence came before them, and then ad- 
dressed himself to the other branch of the subject—the result of the 
committee's inquiry. He should avoid, he said, matters of opinion, in- 
cluding the origin of the outbreak, and the expedienc deel ring 
martial law ; but he should call upon the House to decide whether the 
manner in which martial law had been carried into effect could be 
justified, especially after the disturbances had ceased, and when the 
country was ina state of tranquillity. After examining the nature of 
wud er. and the circumstances which call for the substitution of 
courts martial for the ordinary tribunals, he described the mode in 
which the courts at Matele were constituted and their ngs 
were conducted, laying great stress upon the opinion expressed by the 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, Sir A. Oliphant. That the country was tran- 
uil when the Courts-martial sat was proved by a proclamation of the 
Governor himself.. After taxing Lord Torrington with misrepresenta- 
tion, Mr. Baillie charged the Colonial-office with falsifying documents 
laid before the House, and then adduced evidence of other acts com- 
mitted, he said, by the Governor of Ceylon under the supposed omni- 
t power conferred upon him by martial law,—proclamations order- 
ing the confiscation of lands and property, and carried into effect in 
the most oppressive manner, particularly in the cases of Dulawe Dewi 
Nileme and Golahella. He should then, he said, to show how 
human life had been disposed of, and with this view he stated the case 
of the Buddhist priest, whose execution Lord Torrington had refused 
to stay at the request of the chief law officer of the colony, who had 
suggested that there was reason to believe he was innocent. Lastly, 
Mr. Baillie referred to the despatches of Earl Grey, conveying a gen- 
eral approbation of the conduct of Lord Torrington in relation to the 
disturbances, which, in the lan of his resolution, he considered 
« precipitate and injudicious,” and “ injurious to the character of this 
country for justice and humanity.” 

Mr. Serjeant MURPHY, avowing that he spoke as the advocate of 
Lord Torrington, entered upon a defence of his conduct. He com- 

lained that one particular res of Lord Torrington’s administration 
fad been invidiously selected for animadversion, depriving him there- 
by of the benefit of those parts admitted to deserve commendation. He 
then entered with forensic minuteness into the history of the insurrec- 
tion, its formidable character, the necessity of martial law—of which 
he gave a definition very different from Mr. Baillie’s—and the salutary 
effects of that measure, which, according to the competent testimony 
of Colonel Drought and other witnesses, led to the prompt capture of 
the Pretender, without which tranquillity could not have m re- 
stored. He defended the proceedings of the Courts-martial at Matele 
- with which, however, Lord Torrington had no connexion—and con- 
trasted the number sentenced by those’tribunals with that of the rehels 
convicted ry mee f by the Supreme Court, who were spared by the 
clemency of Lord Torrington. In the matter of the priest shot at 
Kandy, upon which, he observed, a charge of worse than Fadicial mur- 
der had been founded, Mr. Murphy gave a very full exposition of facts, 
which he insisted established the guilt of the prisoner and the regu- 
larity and fairness of the trial; and he denied that the Governor was 
bound to stay the execution upon the idle testimony of a proctor. The 
conduct of Sir A. Oliphant was iaconsistent with the culpability of 
Lord Torrington, who, as the whole evidence proved, had exercised a 
wise discretion, and would, had he acted otherwise in the peculiar 
emergency, have been guilty of a dereliction of duty. As to the con- 

, except the two cases of Nileme and Golahella, there had been 
no instance of actual confiscation of property. Mr. Murphy then di- 
verged into a collateral history, in which Mr. Elliott, the editor of the 
Colombo Observer, Mr. John Selby, the brother of the Queen’s Advo- 
cate, and the notorious Tickery Banda, where the chief agents, which, 
he alleged, was connected with a cabal against the Governor. If Lord 
Torrington, after acting to the best of his ability and with the sound- 
est motives, Matin, Ses: island in a state of prosperity, was to be visited 
with censure, the House would establish a fearful precedent, and the 
sooner we gave bday colonial empire the better. 

Mr. KER SEYMER repudiated all party feeling upon this question, 
which in his opinion involved the prosperity, perhaps the very exist- 
ence, of our colonial empire, which required good government, and 
this, in a colony like Ceylon, meant a good governor. His impression 
from the evidence was, that the insurrection was not originally con- 
sidered of importance, but that it had been afterwards exaggerated. 
It was alleged by Lord Torrington that martial law was a humane 
measure; whereas Colonel Braybrooke and the Queen’s Advocate 
stated that the people had been driven by it from their homes, and 
were afraid to come back. This question, Mr. Seymer remarked, affect- 
ed the Colonial-office more than Lord Torrington, and he pointed out 
instances in which the conduct of that office, with reference to this in- 
quiry, was in his opinion censurable. The proceeding of Lord Grey he 

ought was the most important part of the question. When other 
colonies found that conduct such as Lord Torrington’s had been en- 
tirely itis: by the Colonial Secretary, the effect would be serious. 

Earl GROSVENOR shortly defended Lord Torrington. 

Mr, ROEBUCK, notwithstanding the circumstances connected with 
the appointment of Lord Torrington, felt it to be his duty, after going 
through the evidence, to vote against the motion. Ceylon was termed 
a colony, but it was not so; it was an outlying possession, densely peo- 
pled with various races differing from us in language and religion, 
which had been gained by the sword and was maintained by force. 
Different tests were to be applied to such a possession and to a colony. 
He should test a Government like that of Ceylon, not by rules applica- 

ble to constitutional Governments, but by the result ; and the question, 
therefore, was whether security had been obtained there at the least 
expense of pain and suffering tothe community. Although the obliga- 
tions of the King of Kandy, who matatsined the priesthood, had de- 
volved upon us, our policy had weakened their power and destroyed 
that of the chiefs and head men, and all these classes had been exas- 

rated br us. Mr. Roebuck then described the difficulties which 

eset Lord Torrington when he assumed the government of the island, 
which he whee we as a hot-bed of insuberdination, discontent, and 
intrigue, and he then examined the grounds upon which Mr. Baillie 
rested his resolutions. The evidence negatived the allegation that 
martial law had been unnecessarily proclaimed ; the tribunals which 
ad administered it were efficient and safe, and their proceedings de- 
Served no censure, nor was there any evidence that while martial law 
Continued the punishments were unnecessarily cruel. A priest had 
en shot, it was true, in his sacerdotal robe; this robe was a vest of 
jelow calico, and had it been removed he would have been left naked. 
ut, if a priest engaged in rebellion and was convicted, he should be 
executed as a priest, by way of example. Then, did Lord Torrington 
es martial law too long? There was no proof of this ; in short, 
. ere was nothing in the three blue books, except afterthoughts, which 
impugned the conduct of that noble lord. 
me. 5 HUME declined to regard Ceylon, with Mr. Roebuck, as a pos- 

“lon to be ruled without constitutional government, and differed from 

Sey » that if the island was kept quiet this result was sufficient. 

a Ceylon was conquered, we pledged ourselves to govern it accord- 

@ to certain rules, and the question was whether Lord Torrington 

d violated those rules, and disregarded the dictates of humanity as 
Well as che interests of the colony. Applying himself to the evidence, 
had Hume complained that much of it, favourable to Lord Torrington, 
that yay yg wee between him and Sir E. Tennent. He contended 
they week’ atone a2 = rebellion ; disturbances there had been, but 
Sir E Tennent ad: pun’ per gco ty Lord Torrington as shown by 
Were unarmed, 7 rrayige ee the people when they assembled 
taxes fon » and that ‘ no disaffection existed in the country.” The 
with th injedae the priests were peculiarly unjust in conjunction 

by a icious peney adopted by Lord Torrington towards that 
es 4 » 8Y direction of Earl Grey. The proclamation of martial law, 
tended, an cnet vm het thapce oe of its necessity, was, he con- 

y the civi) arm § sayhtdl € disturbance might have been dispersed 

. e responsibility of issuing this proclamation rested 














with Lord and General Smelt. To the employment of Col- 
onel Drought in disturbed districts—an enced officer—in- 
stead of Colonel Braybrooke, Mr.Hume attri the irregularities of 


the courts-martial at Matele, which, he said, would disgrace 
try ; and he expressed his astonishment that Earl Grey sh 


approved the executions—murders, as he called them—confiscations, 
which had taken place under martial law. In conclusion, 
he maintained that the House had sufficient proof before it to affirm all 


and oat 


the resolutions. 
Sir JAMES HOGG, moved that the debate be adjourned ; but 
Mr. HAWES requested the indulgence of the 

grounds, in consequence of a charge made 


the committee or the House. 


Mr. BAILLIE said he had not accused Mr. Hawes, but the Colonial- 


office. 

Mr. HAWES r 
would refute the charge, which he 
ment, proving that the error was that o 
Commons. 


id by Proteins e original docu- 


Mr. BAILLIE remarked that the documents had been published for 


two months. 
A conversation of some length and of some vivaci 
course of which rather warm expressions were interc 


Chair. At the close, Sir George, in a frank and graceful manner, re- 
called the hasty expression which had fallen from him. 
The debate was adjourned antil Thursday. 
Thursday, May 29. 


The adjourned debate on Ceylon was resumed by 

Sir J. HOGG, who stated the reasons why he, though a member of 
the committee, came to a different conclusion from Mr. Baillie upon this 
question. In the first instance, he vindicated the majority of the com- 
mittee from the 
cast upon their chairman, and complained that this vote of censure had 
not been submitted to the committee before it was moved in that house. 
What, he proceeded to ask was, the practical use of the motion? Lord 
Torrington was no dongs Governor of Ceylon, and, if the censure was 
aimed at the Colonial Secretary, it should have been confined to him. 
The first allegations against Lord Torrington,—that the taxes had pro- 
duced the insurrection, that the disturbance was of a trivial character, 
and that there had been no need of martial law,—had been negatived 
by adverse witnesses. The necessity of proclaiming martial law had 
been fully established ; the resolutions seemed to admit it; the charges 
commenced with the continuance of martial law, contrary to the opin- 
ion of Mr. Selby! Sir James examined the evidence with great particu- 
larity in relation to this part of the case, and showed that the opinion 
of the Queen’s Advocate was opposed to that of experienced officers. It 
was notorious that the insurrection was fostered by the priests and 


headmen, and, as to the police putting it down, the whole police of 


Ceylon was intrusted to headmen. The regularity, the publicity, the 
fairness of the courts-martial* were attested by Sir H. Maddock, Mr. 
Stuart (the deputy of Mr. Selby), and other witnesses. The one court- 
martial put prominently forward in the resolutions, Sir James said, he 
was content to make the standard by which to measure the others, and, 
in detaili 
Mr. Selby in reference to the convicted A ya whose execution, accord- 
ing to that gentleman’s evidence, Lord Torrington refused, in very 
reprehensible terms, to delay, With respect to the cases of Nileme and 
Gollahalla, they were liberated owing to distrust of the evidence against 
them; some of their property was, however, seized and sold, and he 
did not justify these irregularities. Sir James, in conclusion, defended 
Earl Grey, who, if he had withheld his approbation from Lord Tor- 
rington in the difficult circumstances in which he was placed, would, 
in his opinion, have held forth an example injurious to the interests of 
this country, and dangerons to the peace of her colonies. 

Sir F. THESIGER was not afraid to avow that he had come to an 
opposite conclusion, taking a view of the question as narrowed in the 
resolutions. He lamented the attacks that had been made on the cha- 
racter of the witnesses against Lord Torrington, which tended to con- 
vert a discussion of an important question as to the policy of the Colo- 
nial-office into one of a personal nature. The motion was not, as Sir 
J. Hogg averred, an uameaning abstraction; its practical use was that 
of recording the opinion of the House upon the conduct of the Secretary 
of State, in approving, instead of censuring, the measures of a Colonial 
Governor. In considering the policy of continuing, as well as pro- 
claiming, martial law, the motives and conduct of the insurgents must 
be ascertained; and Sir Frederick adduced poiees of the evidence to 
show that the outbreak was really caused by the imposition of taxes 
and the apprehension of others among the mass of the people, that the 
‘‘ rebels,” as they were termed by some witnesses, were a tumultuary 
rabble, and that their bond of union was soon broken. He did not dis- 
pute the right of the governor to proclaim martial law, but it was jus- 
tified only by necessity; it should be continued no longer than the 
necessity, and it should be carried out with as much justice and equity 
as the case allowed. With this view, it was the duty of Lord Torring- 
ton to give definite instructions as to the constitution and 
of those terrible tribunals, the courts-martial. Sir Frederick insisted 
that no such instructions had been issued, and described the severe 
measures adopted by Lord Torrington, and carried out by Captain 
Watson, in the Matelle district, whose proceedings, though his confis- 
cations were illegal, had not been censured. He undertook to satisfy 
the House that there was no pretence for continuing martial law after 
the dispersion of the rabble at Matelle and Kornegalle; yet it had 
been prolonged from August, until October, on the plea that the pre- 
tender was at large, which was no justification ; whereas, martial law 
was continued for three weeks after the capture of the pretender. The 
real object of Lord Torrington, as he endeavoured to show, was not to 
recall the proclamation of martial law until an act of indemnity pees, 
although the country was in a state of perfect tranquillity. The con- 
stitution of the courts-martial, com of young officers, the irregu- 
larities of their proceedings, the defective and suspicious character of 
the evidence, were commented upon by Sir Frederick, who contended 
that there was nothing to call for this summary process, since the 
Civil Court at Candy, presided over by Sir A. Oliphant, was sitting at 
the time when these military courts were pursuing their bloody course. 
With reference to the conduct of Lord Torrington in refusing to delay 
the execution of the priest, on the application of the Queen’s Advocate, 
he gave a very full exposition of the facts and circumstances, and 
pointed out the inconsisteacy of which Lord Grey had been guilty in 
sending back to the colony Mr, Selby, who, if his representation of the 
conduct of Lord Torrington was untrue, must have uttered a wilful and 
deliberate falsehood. If these resolutions were rejected, and the House 
should virtually express its approbation of these measures, the acts of 
the Secretary of State would become the acts of the nation, and the re- 
sult would inflict afatal blow upon the character of the nation for hon- 
our and humanity. 

Colonel Dunne entered into a defence of Colonel Drought, under 
whose directions the courts-martial were carried on, and of the pro- 
ceedings of the courts. ¢ 

Mr. HAWES, after replying to certain remarks of Mr. Baillie, ap- 
plied to himself personally as a member of the committee, observed 
that the two questions upon which the decision of the House must rest 
were, first, what was the state of the island at the eruption of the re- 


bellion ; secondly, supposing it to have justified the proclamation of 
aw 


martial law, was that carried into effect with unnecessary sever- 
ity ? He reminded the House that 1848 was a remarkable year in 


Europe, the events in which produced a sensible influence throughout 
our colonial empire. Independent of this, the same causes were at 
roduced the rebellion of 1842, and it 
hief Justice Oliphant from the bench 
rior to the proclamation that there was a rebellion; that it had been 
he priests, and that it had nothing to do with taxes. The 
authorities generally, civil and military, concurred in the necessity of | ap 
proclaiming martial law ; courts-martial necessarily followed ; the only 
question then was as to the proceedings under martial law in the dis- 
turbed districts. No complaints of unnecessary severity had been 
heard in the island at the time; the Legislative Council, before the 
cessation of martial law, addressed the Governor, approving its pro- 
clamation, and, although Mr. Selby and Mr. Wodehouse were mem- y When the a 
bers of the Council, nothing was said of these alleged atrocities. Why | walls, he finds himself in a quadrangle 
istrates, which would have in- P xh 
confiscations were authorised | the public consists of the reception rooms—a suite on the dining room 


work in the island which had 
had been distinctly stated by 


atched by t 


were no complaints lodged before the m 
sured redress? In point of fact, thoug 


out bere 
ve blie . 
e dtapsron E lamented the 


ied that he sopnoneetet that department, and he 


ensued, in the 
nged between 
Sir G. Grey and Mr. Baillie, which called for the interference of the 


ve and serious imputations which, he said, had been | hi 


the facts, he criticized with much severity the conduct of 








tions. But he maintained that in the circumstances in which Lord 
Torrington was placed he was fully justified in the use he made of the 
ee. Pv to him by the proclamation of martial law. 
In no instance he acted in opposition to his advisers, or even to. 


E ities which had been impor-. 
ted into this discussion, and especially condemned the injadicious course 
adopted by Mr. Serjeant Murphy in founding the vindication of Lord 
Tee the vituperation of the witnesses against him. Upon 
the on he observed, it was most important for the House to 


ouse, on personal | understand that they were there to discuss the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
t him by Mr. Baillie 


rg 
that he had been guilty of the falsification of documents laid before 


Government—the approbation conveyed to Lord Torrington in October, 
1848, ly reaffirmed after a flood of light had heen shed upon 
all the of his conduct, which had now beeu fully adopted 
by the Government. The question waa not of a mere error of 
ascend ed to the very highest matter, the main question whe 

been a 


oy it 
there. 


us and wise, oran unwise wanton exercise of the 


h and and awful prerogative of ——— when the span 
the printer of the House of | of human existence should ‘be brought toa close. If the outbreak 


in Ceylon in 1848 was really a rebellion, it was one of the shortest ever 
known; it lasted only two days; beyond that time there had been no 
assem ed men. The two heads under which Mr, Hawes had 
divided the question might be reduced to one ; there was no question as 
others of proclaiming martial law ; the question was, what was 
done proclamation? In considering this point the origin of the 
outbreak must be kept in view, and, looking to the provocations which the 
Oingalese had received, there was much to palliate the rebellion, and 
to entitle the people to tenderness and mercy. What was there Nel 
ify the on martial law from the 16th of August to the 10th 
of Oc ? He was not aware of a single testimony to justify it; and 
on this head a grave censure should rest upon the Government. But 
there was a fur graver matter, the military executions. When the 
Government affirmed the proceedings of Lord Torrington they assumed 
ty, and the question was, whether that House would put 


8 

itself in the of the Government with reference to the executionof 
18 men, into effect after the suppression of the rebellion without 
the loss of a life. He held this to be an unjustifable effusion of human 


blood, the majority of these men having been, not priests or head men, 
but common people, the toois of others. These were the grounds upon 
which he considered it to be the duty of the Honse to affirm the resola- 
tions. 

The ATTORNEY -GENERAL ont Mr. Gladstone with shifting 
the ground upon which the motion been originally based. All was 
now — except * Lap aencr of — law, and the sever- 
ity of the punishments. is was a question, he observed, demanding 
the closest examination of a vast bulk of evidence, which few members 
had, perhaps, mastered, and upon which even the committee had not 
reported. In opposition to Mr. Gladstone, he observed that there were 
reasons for the continuation of martial law, which Lord Torrington had 
intended to terminate as soon as the pretender was taken, whose 
ture could only have been accomplished by the continuance of martial 
law. Mr. Baillie had alleged in his resolutions that 18 persons had 
been executed, and 140 others punished, not capitally. What would 
the House think when he proved that the whole number of persons 
convicted and punished in relation to the rebellion was only 64? This 
exaggeration was, however, moderate with that of Mr. Hume, 
who had told the House that 384 persons hadsuffered. Even the nun- 
ber of 64 might seem to imply an excess of rigour, unless the circum- 
stances of the rebellion and the character of the people were consider- 
ed. Past instances of conspiracy and revolt, ed by a dislike 
of foreign dominion, had shown that energetic measures were the true 
remedy with a hostile and discontented population—for the taxes were 
a mere pretext—with disaffected headmen and priests, and with the ex- 
perience of the past, it was the duty of the Governor to meteout punish- 
ment ~~ reget to all pee age Y poe is nent of ny ee 
ing and pro martial law, orrington ursued a - 
ont pee pong the result had been unfortunate, wrt as would have 
— he of reproach? Bsn) reading @ letter nay we | a 
rington, denying a statement e during preceding te by Mr. 
Heme, he concluded with an earnest a) to the Hoase to lose t 
of every consideration that would prevent it from doing justice to 
character of the accused. 

Lord HOTHAM. justified his conduct, as » member of the committee, 
from some reflections of Mr. Baillie, from whose ressolutions he dis- 


sented, 

Lord J. RUSSELL could not allow the debate to close without ex- 
poe the view which the Government took of the conduct of Lord 

orrington and of the question before the House, which Mr. Gladstone 

had narrowed to two issues—the prolongation of martial faw and the 
number of executions. He took a rapid view of the general administra- 
tion of Lord Torrington, who had in a few weeks suppressed a rebellion 
and eradicated its seeds; he had left in prosperity a colony which he 
had found embarrassed, and the people tranquil who had been on the 
verge of a rebellion ; and he observed that Mr. Baillie should have 
taken the whole result into consideration, and not to have fastened upon 
one or two points which he thought open to objection. The Govern- 
ment had not expressed any disapprobation of Torrington’s con- 
duct in dealing with the rebellion; and, in his opinion, confidence 
ought to be placed in the governor of a colony, and the Government 
ought not, as a Government, to throw censures upon measures of which 
he was more likely to rightly. 

Mr. DISRAELI asked why, with the sentiments he now expressed, 
the noble lord yielded to clamour and granted the committee so easily ? 

He adverted to the s doctrines which hal been enunsiated du- 
ring this discussion. Mr. Roebuck had ed that Ceylon was nota 
colony; that it was gained and must be held by force; Sir J. Hogg had 
laid down that the conduct of absent governors must not be called in 
question ; while the Ministers had withdrawn and sacrificed a governor 
who, according to the Premier, had fulfilled the highest duties in the 
most complete manner. Touching upon the subject of the proceedings 
under martial law, Mr. Disraeli maintained that they were dangerous 
to the tenure of the ey Ae observed that he looked to the respon- 
syay of the Colonial wr, with which he fixed him, not because 
he had approved these measures in the first instance, but because he 
had repeated and confirmed that approbation at a recent period. 

After a brief reply by Mr. Baillie, the House divided, when the mo- 
tion was negatived by against 202. 

The remaining business having been disposed of the House adjourned 
at a quarter to 3 o'clock. 


——— 


TWO MANSIONS OF THE PERCIES. 


NorTHUMBERLAND Houvse—Lonpvow —The Duke of Northumber- 
land bas followed the example set by other noblemen at this season, and 
opened his two mansions, Northumberland House and Sion House, to 
the 1 pate The public are being hdmitted (by ticket) to Northumber- 
land House: and many persons availed themselves of the } porormy! thus 
extended: To all Londoners whose wont it is to pass and repass Cha>- 
ing Cross, Northumberland House, with its imposing front and rampant 
lion, has always been a great mystery, which the commonalty never 
hoped to penetrate, as being something too awfully and austerely grand 
for the familiarity implied in a visit. We recommend curiosity to 
tify itself with all expedition. The town house of the Northumber 
family certainly does not present so many points of attraction as others 
of the great metropolitan mansions of the nobility. Neither, in 
to architecture, art or upholstery, is it one of the modern models. But 
it is exactly the palace which a great English nobleman, not running 
after the last fashions, might be expected to inhabit, and not 
claiming to be a “‘ sight,” it is a place which all persons of taste will 
desire to be acquainted with. In point of antiquity, the locale is very 
interesting. (n this site has been the London residence of the Percies 
(for ey were the most fashionable of the » for they 
were the most west) since the Percies were first famous. The house, it 

pears, has been rebuilt half a dozen different times; and now, its 
“latest improvements” are a hundred years old, t portion 
of the present building is the portal towards the ; but even of 
this, according to Peter Cunningham, there is a deal that is new. 
The date, 1794, on the facade, as it at present stands, as we learn from 
the present authority, refers to the most recent reparation, which com- 
menced in that year. t demi-feudal outer 
is the court yard of a 
handsome, comparatively modern building. That portion exhibited to 


by @ proclamation none took place, In justifying Earl Grey for having | floor, and a second suite on the drawing room floor. The costly, beau- 


conveyed his approbation to Lord Torrington, immediately after re- 
ceiving an account of the insurrectionary movement, and of its being . 
put down, Mr. Hawes observed, fortifying his observation by reference | complete comfort—will attract attention. 
to precedents, that this was conformable to the customary mode of pro- 





tiful, and elegant farniture—the cabinets, mosaics, embroideries, and 
hangings—the whole combined to give an impression of graceful and 
But it is to the paintings 
the visitor will refer for the reasons which have suggested the course 


ure, and did not necessarily cover all acts done during the transac- | taken by the noble and accomplished owner in inviting the public to an 
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“The grounds are extensive and beautifully laid out, and the mansion is 


_ dallions by A 


t of 
_ years of whe the Tower. At the foot of the grand 


She Aion. 


of his The collection is of a value enhanced by the 
eed very it toexist. It cannot, undoubtedly, 
com in Claudes, with Grosvenor gallery, or in Raphaels, with 
the gallery. it is ly limited as to the number 


of its treasure, and it comprises hardly a single picture out of the Ital- 
jan and French schools. Mrs. Jameson has never taken any notice of 
it in her “ private galleries,” and Waagen has only one or two lines 
about it. It is, nevertheless, well worth seeing, if only for one or two 
chefs-d’euvre. The drawing-room suite of rooms is principally filled 
with portraits, some of them by eminent masters, the majority of these 
being of the f heroes and heroines of the family. Among the 
minority is a marvellous portrait of Napoleon—marked, as by Phillips. 
Del never put on canvass so impressive a face—it is the ‘‘ Ch 
of Destiny,” unmistakeable in the likeness, delineated with wonderfal 
wer. e lower rooms are filled with excellent subjects. Here will 
found conspicuous the ‘‘ Cornaro Family” of Titian, one of the most 
celebrated of his paintings by description, and perhaps one of the least 
accurately known in Europe. This same picture which Evelyn saw 
in 1658, and which he mentions as *‘ The Venetian Senators.” There 
are one or two other works by the same master, all suffering from clean- 
ings There are also pictures by Reubens, Vandyke, Snyders, Salva- 
tor Rosa, Cara , Canaletti, Domenichino, toretto, Lancetto, 
Cuyp, and se ptr ees but most -~ them of great — 
Waagen »gham) says: ‘‘ Among the other pictures, 
some of wich are - bao , the follo are the most deserving 
of notice: St. Sebastian on the ground, in the air two angels; a 
clear, well executed re by Guercino, with figures as large as life ; 
a small Adoration of the Shepherds, by Giacomo Bassano; three half- 
figure in one picture, by Vandyke; a well executed and deli- 
cate pic of his le period ; a fox and a deer hunt—two admirable 
res by Franz Snyders. A genuine, but ordinary Holy Family, by 
J 3s y girl with a candle, before which she holds her 
hands, by G. en, of remarkable clearness and good impasto.’’ 


The 

is fitted up andadorned. In the centre is placed an enormous 
pede: sar to the late duke by Charles Dix. Around the room are 
full-sized copies of some celebrated paintings, which may be pronounced 
as the next best things to the original. One of these is a copy 
of Ray ** School of Athens,” done by Mengs, in 1775; it is a very 
beautiful work. The others are :—the ‘‘ Bacchus and Ariadne” of An- 
nibal Caracci ; copied by Constanyi; the ‘‘ Marriage Feast of Cupid and 
Psyche” of Raphael, copied by Pompeio Battoni; the Aurora of Guido, 
copied by Massuccio; and the “ Presentation «f Cupid and Psyche,” 
after ee by Battoni. There are numerous other objects entitled 
to examination; and what we have thus briefly stated will evidence 
that the Duke of Northumberland in his courtesy, has proffered a ge- 
neral gratification to connoisseurs in art. 


S:1ow Hovse—IsLewortu.—This suburban mansion of his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland was on Tuesday thrown open by the liber- 
ality of the Noble proprietor to the public, who were afforded an op- 
ey of viewing the state apartments and promenading through 

e conservatories and spacious pleasure-grounds, a privilege which we 
understand will be continued while the Great Exhibition remains 


Sion House, as must be well known to all above-bridge excursionists, 
stands on the north bank of the Thames a little beyond Brentford. 


so placed that owing to the windings of the river it may be said to 
have two river fronts, the south and the library wings. Exteriorly it 
exhibits little of architectural decoration or embellishment, forming a 
massive-looking solid rt of yellow stone with a battlemented top. 
Like Northumberland House, Charing-cross, the Duke’s town residence, 
and Buckingham Palace, the square is hollow, which enables all the 
rooms to be thoroughly lighted and ventilated. The interior court is 
filled with fruit trees, flowers, and flowering shrubs, and is termed 
“the Nuns’ Garden,” Sion House being the site of an ancient religious 
order once established here. It was one of the last convents suppressed, 
and obtained some celebrity from the circumstance of the remains of 
Henry VIII. being deposited here for a night, when the funeral cortége 


wn room shown is the ball room—built by the late duke. This th 
su y 


to the Victoria Regia lily, of which there are a number of fine speci- 
mens in different stages wth. The water is at a high tem- 
ee gems, Smagwery machinery is kept in constant motion, to 

tate the currents of the great South American rivers, in which it 
was y discovered. There is also an American garden and 
many other objects of interest which we must pass over, and return 
by @ winding walk along the ornamental water to the house. The 
mansion and grounds will, we doubt not, be one of the most fashionable, 
as we are satisfied it will prove one of the most attractive, suburban 
drives during the summer ; and we feel much gratification in recording 
this characteristic instance of liberality and good feeling on the part 
of the noble head of the House of Northumberland, in the hope that it 
may induce others of our aristocracy to contribute something to the 
amusement and enjoyment of the many strangers who will visit our 
shores during the present year. 





THE GREAT GLOBE ITSELF. 


The public will, within the next two or three days, have an opportu- 
nity of viewing Mr. Wyld’s great globe in Leicester-square, upon which 
a large number of artists and workmen have been fully employed for 
the last six months, and which, we have no doubt, will prove one of the 
most interesting and attractive, as well as the most instructive of the 
many exhibitions and sights of the great metropolis. The building it- 
self occupies nearly the whole of the area of the enclosure in Leicester- 

, and is a sort of miniature St. Paul’s, being surmounted by a 
gigantic and well-proportioned dome. The entrance is on the north 
side of the square, and opens into a lofty hall, paved with patent lava 
inlaid flooring in the Grecian style, to correspond with the other deco- 
rations. After passing the turn-tables at the end of the hall, the vis- 
itor is conducted to the central staircase, which leads him to four tiers 
of galleries rising one above the other to the top of the building. The 
great panorama or map of the world is here spread out before him, and 

) effect is extremely striking and beautiful. The best iv’ea that can 
be given of the design is to conceive a gigantic hollow globe with all 
the mountains, rivers, elevations, and depressions in relief, and then to 
suppose this globe turned inside out, and the spectator standing in the 
centre of the interior. Above his head, at an elevation of sixty feet 
from the ground, are the northern frozen ions, ** thick ribbed in 
eternal ice.” The route of Franklin, and the daring adventurers who 
have been endeavouring to follow in his track, is easily discoverable. 
Descending lower to the level of the upper gallery—-which comprises 
nearly all the civilised portions of the globe, including the whole of 
Europe, the north of Asia, and the northern states of America—the ac- 
curacy and minuteness of the execution become more apparent. The 
peculiar features and characteristics of the country—the course of ev- 
ery stream and river, and the height and direction of every hill end 
mountain range—are seen all coloured after nature. In the next gal- 
lery, which approaches the equator, the wide and desert wastes of Af- 
rica, with the lurid red sand colour of the soil, the overland route and 
the southern parts of India, and the islands of the Indian Ocean are 
seen; and descending lower, we come upon the great southern conti- 
nent of Australia, South America, and the vast expanse of water which 
covers more than half the surface of the globe. The whole of this ex- 
traordinary work has been laid down with the greatest accuracy, ac- 
cording to scale, the proportions being the same as that employed in 
the Parliamentary railway maps, namely, one inch to ten miles of 
horizontal measurement, and one inch to a mile of perpendicular ele- 
vation. Every mountain has its character indicated, whether cover- 
ed with hardy pines, presenting naked granite peaks, covered with 
eternal snow, or exhibiting volcanic action, which is shown by the 
red glare of fire on its summits. All the numerous islands and coral 
reefs of the great southern ocean are laid down with the greatest pre- 
cision, and the physical, as well as the geographical features of the 
world, are here presented with a startling reality which has never 
before been realized. The exhibition may be rendered available in 
a variety of ways, for the purpose of indicating the isothermal lines 
of temperature, the currents of the great oceans, the magnetic cur- 
rents and poles; and in short its value as a model for illustration and 
instruction can scarcely be over estimated. Mr. Wyld has been for 
many years collecting materials for this gigantic work, and his name 





Was on its way to Windsor. Standing about halfa mile from the main 
road between Brentford and Hounslow, its exact position is little 
known to the casual traveller on the high road, although for a long 
od the inhabitants of Brentford and Isleworth have, by the per- 
ission of the Duke, “a right of way” across the grounds in front of 
the principal entrance. Proceeding through the main avenue, and 
crossing a rustic bridge thrown over a sheet of water in the park, a 
circular gravel walk conducts to the main entrance under a lofty por- 
tico. The entrance-hall is of fine proportions, the flooring of black 
and white-chequered marble, and it is enriched by several statues 
from the antique, neg | which the dying gladiator, in bronze, may be 
referred to as a beautiful work of art. To the right of this is an apart- 
ment termed the vestibule, supported on pillars of verd and antique 
marble, brought by the present Duke’s grandfather from Italy, and 
said to have been taken out of the Tiber. The flooring is of mosaic, 
and is an exquisite specimen of inlaying, and is highly polished. The 
ceiling is divided into carved and decorated compartments. Next to 
this is the state dining-room, painted in French white and gold, the 
niches along the sides of the room are filled with statues, and the tables 
and consoles are inlaid with mosaic. At the farther end are two 
marble busts of Leopold Saxe Coburg (the present King of the Bel- 
gians), and the Princess Charlotte, by Turnerilli. The state drawing- 
room, which stands next, is a light and elegant apartment of large 
dimensions, hung with crimson damask embroidered in silver, with the 
chairs, couches, ottomans, &c., en suite ; the ceiling is painted on me- 
lica Kauffman with highly-enriched and gilded bord- 
ers. One of the most interesting and beautiful ornaments of this 
apartment is a cystal vase on a carved gold pedestal. It was presented 
to the Duke of Northumberland when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, by 
the ladies of that country, as a token, which the pedestal indicates, of 
“ Treland’s gratitude.” The vase was designed by Lady Caroline Stan- 
hope, and presented to his Grace by the Duchess of Leinster. The 
base of the pedestal is a stag’s head in Irish oak. There are also orna- 
ments in Kilkenny coal, and various other productions of the country. 
Surmounting it is a female figure representing Erin, with the national 
a hae dead silver, and above all a phoenix holding a large pearl in 
its beak. The gold, silver, emeralds, diamonds, the pearl, acd all the 
component parts of this unique and classical ornament are said to be 
Irish productions. The slabs of the side tables are mosaics taken from 
the ancient Roman baths. The colonnade, a noble apartment, running 
the entire =e of the building and looking oat upon the river, is 
sometimes called the library. It is painted in light blue and gold, and 
over the windows are medallions of the eleven Dukes of Northumber- 
land, other compartments on the opposite side being filled with paint- 
ed Angelica Kauffman, the colours of which are as fresh and 
t as the day they were laid on. At the further end is an otto- 
man formed of a sin trophy found at the palace of Lahore, and 
— to this country by Lord Hardinge. 1t is somewhat like a state 
» piled with cushions, the pillars being of solid silver curiously 
, and is said to have belon to Ackbar, one of the most dis- 
tinguished Indian princes of the sixteenth century, Tho turrets that 
terminate this wing are formed into little boudoirs, one of them bei 
hung wi*h Indian taffets, covered with pairtings of birds, fruit, an 
flowers, the work of the Dowager Duchess of Northumberland. The 
other closet is remarkable for an excellent and effective copy of Mar- 
tin’s Belshazzar’s Feast, painted on glass as a tran mey. The pri- 
vate apartments contain a large number of pictures, aay ne 
and family groups of mem’ or connexions of the house of Northum- 
berland. e paintings are chiefly by Sir P. Lely, Vandyke, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Barry, an Irish artist, to whom the grandfather of 
the present Duke, who was also Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, sat for his 
portrait. One room, called King Charles’s room, contains 
the unhappy Monarch and most of the members of his fami 
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is alone a sufficient guarantee for the fidelity with which it has been 
executed. The lower part of the building has been fitted up as a cor- 
ridor and promenade geographique, with couches, and a very exten- 
sive collection of maps, globes, &c. The style of the corridor is By- 
zantine, to meet the exigencies of the building, which takeg a consid- 
erable curve inwards. The columns and decorations are exact models 
of the Alhambra, and we understand this is the first attempt that has 
been made to introduce this style of decorationin England. The cor- 
ridor will be lighted by ground glass lamps, in the Moorish style. At- 
tached to the building is a geographical library, containing a most 
complete collection of geographical works and maps, which will be ac- 
cessible to all visitors, and the whole will form one of the most inter- 
esting and perfect geographical monuments that has ever been con- 
structed in any country.—Advertiser. 


Another exhibition has been added to the sights of London, which, if 
not equal in magnificence and splendour to the Crystal Palace and its 
contents, may, at least, boast of surpassing them in magnitude of de- 
sign; for, whilst the former profess to exhibit only choice specimens of 
the world’s industry, this presents to view ‘the great globe itself.”— 
The construction of a ** colossal globe for the purpose of assisting geo- 
St germ education, has, we understand, occupied the attention of Mr. 

yld, the geographer to the Queen, for many years; but the develop- 
ment of the plan is due to the Great Exhibition, which stimulated him 
to make the effort to realise the idea, otherwise the project might have 
remained in embryo. It was at first intended that the great globe should 
form part of the contents of the Exhibition building, but as tbe plan 
developed itself more completely, it was found impossible to place a 
model of the intended magnitude therein, and a site was sought for 
the erection of a building expressly fitted to receive it. The once deso- 
late area of Leicester-square was selected, and thereon, within a very 
short time, Mr. Wylde has succeeded in erecting a large and handsome 
structure for the exhibition of his immense model of the earth. The 
great undertaking is now completed, and we were yesterday favoured 
with a private view of the work before it is opened to the public inspec- 
tion. The entrance is under a Grecian portico into a vestibule, whence 
the visitor is introduced to a circular corridor round the exterior of 
the globe. This corridor is very appropriately decorated, and is em- 
bellished with maps of different countries; but to obtain a view of the 
earth, the visitor must pass through the crust of the globe. An en- 
trance is effected through the antarctic sea, and when inside, the view 
is limited to the southernmost parts of Africa and America, magnified, 
in comparison with the delineations of ordinary globes, to proportions 
almost beyond recognition, A staircase conducts to a zone where the 
central parts of those vast continents are seen broadly expanded, and 
exhibiting the diversities of mountains and valleys in bold relief, and 
of deserts and verdant plains, oceans, lakes, and rivers, represented as 
they might be supposed to appear when seen from a great elevation.— 
At the next ascent the spectator is placed on the equinoctial line; a 
goa? above corresponds in position with the tropic of Cancer, and a 
still higher zone places in sight the whole of Europe, and most of the 
civilized countries of the globe. The higher the ascent, the more in- 
teresting and more extended the view, and by the time the spectator 
has arrived at the highest zone, he becomes accustomed to the concave 
form, which at first is rather perplexing as the exterior surface of the 

lobe is seen from the interior. This arrangement was almost inevita- 
le, and it has the advantage of affording a more comprehensive survey 
than would have been ible on a convex surface. The diameter of 
the globe is sixty feet, the whole area occupying ten thousand feet.— 
The model is executed in plaster, cast from moulded clay, and it is col- 
oured to resemble as closely as possible the aspect of the different coun- 
tries. The absence of the accustomed lines and names, and divisions, 
puts the Reogre hical knowledge of the visitors to the test, but small 
circles of light indicate the positions of principal towns. It is intended 
also to paint the names of the countries on boards fixed to the pillars 
which support the galleries as guides to the unlearned. The scale on 
which the earth’s surface is represented is ten miles to the inch hori- 
zontal ; in the vertical scale, however, the proportion of one mile to an 
inch has been adopted, as it would be impossible to have made the moun- 
tains sufficiently visible had the due A agp pews been observed. From 
the upper gallery the whole extent of the American continent may be 
viewed by looking down; but from no point can a hemisphere of the 
earth be seen. ad it been so arranged, a more effective coup d’ail 
would have been gained, but the exhibition would have failed to be so 
instructive as at present, for the spectator must in that case have been 
placed so far from the surface that he would not have been able to dis- 
en the contour of the countries, which is minutely pourtrayed, 
and is now distinctly discernible. Of the fidelity of this magnificent 





representation of the earth’s surface, Mr. Wyld’s reputation as a geo- 
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her is sufficient guarantee, and it opens an unrivalled “ royal roaq* 
to the uirement of geographical knowledge. By the aid Tf such @ 
model, as is correctly observed in the introductory explanations sup- 
plied to visitors—“ all the great facts of physical and — 
phy, with their thousand incidents, may be studied with facilities to be 
obtained in no other way, and may be familiarised to the mind to ap 
extent far beyond what any other means of instruction ean afford. 

This interesting medal has received the warm qos of the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Geographical Society, Captain Smyth, R.N., who, 
in his presidential address a few weeks ago, expr himself, in re. 
ference to Mr. Wyld’s scheme, as follows :— 

«A bold attempt to impart geographical knowledge to the million 
has been made by another of our fellows, Mr. James Wyld, M.P, in the 
construction of the gigantic globe now fitting up in Leicester-square, 
an effort at once onerous, toilsome, ingenious, and expensive. Thig 
colossal figure of the earth is modelled on a scale of ten geographical 
miles to one degree horizontai, or six inches toa degree, and it is 
one mile to an inch vertical, while the diameter is no less than sixty 
feet. 

** Visitors will pass into the interior of this large ball, and by meang 
of a gradual ascent of successive stages, will view every part of the 
vast model from a very moderate distance. Mr. Wyld was good enough 
to show and explain to me the whole of his undertaking, and though 
the work was not then sufficiently advanced for minute criticism, I con- 
fess to being both pleased and surprised upon the whole. It is made 
up of some thousands of raised blocks or castings in plaster, from the 
original models, of mountain and valley, sea and river, in clay, the 
fitting of which has been one of the principal difficulties which the 
constructor has had to encounter. Recollecting that only a limited 
portion of a sphere can meet the eye at once, it occurred to Mr. Wyld 
that by figuring the earth’s surface on the interior instead of the exter- 
ior of his globe, the observer would be enabled to embrace the distri- 
bution of land and water, with the physical features of the globe at 
one view ; and in this he has succeeded; while, from the great size, 
the examiner of detail is hardly aware that he is gazing on a concay- 
vity. The attempt is well worthy of the projector, and of the spirit of 
the age.” 

We have no doubt the model of the earth will continue, for a length 
of time, to constitute one of the most attractive exhibitions in London. 
—London Morning Post. 
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MR. THACKERAY’S SECOND LECTURE. 


The success of Mr. Thackeray’s first lecture seems to have been of 
the most solid kind. Numerous as was the audience on that occasion, 
it was far exceeded by the congregation of yesterday, who completely 
occupied every eligible place in theroom. Many of them would have 
had a difficulty in hearing if Mr. Thackeray had spoken in the tone of 
voice which was the great drawback to the first discourse, but he had 
evidently measured the size of the room and the capabilities of his 
voice, and nothing could be more thoroughly satisfactory than his de- 
livery. While he has thus improved in audibility, he gives no ap- 
pearance of effort ; but we have still that calm, unexaggerated manner 
which gave such a charm to his oration last week. 

The heroes of his second lecture were Congreve and Addison, not 
Pope and Gay, as had been anticipated. For Congreve, while he ad- 
mitted the brilliancy of his wit, he evinced no great respect. He char- 
acterized him as the greatest literary “swell” that ever lived. With 
an air of greatness, Congreve put on his best clothes, stalked among wits 
who all thronged to admire him, however eminent they might be, and 
approached fine ladies with a certainty of conquest. The ‘ [am the 
the great Mr. Congreve!” was the complacent ejaculation which seem- 
ed to break through all he said and did. His character as a man of 
gallantry was illustrated by citations from his poems, in which he 
adulates or insults the ladies whom he immortalizes, and everywhere 
appears as the irresistible seducer, sure to be victorious in the end. 
And who could resist that very great Mr. Congreve, with his very 
fine coat, saoenens & hand, covered with diamonds, through the ring- 
lets of a dishevelled periwig ? 

Of the moral principle of Congreve’s comedies Mr. Thackeray spoke 
with disgust oat indignation, and he traced the worship of youth and 
recklessness, and the disrespect of old age, which are such leading char- 
acteristics in those brilliant works, through a whole series of dramatic 
categories from the comedy to the puppet-show. The constant tendency, 
he humorously described,is a recommendation to ‘Eat and drink, and 
go to the deuce, when your time comes, if deuce there be ;” and he confes- 
sed that he regarded these: witty banquets without love as he would 
contemplate the ruin of Sallust’s house at Pompeii, with all its ghastly 
relics of festivity. The foppish depreciation of his own literary pro- 
ductions with which Congreve met the compliments Voltaire, Mr. 
Thackeray rather commended than otherwise, but not for a reason 
which would have pleased the great man. He really did think his 
productions worthless, if weighed against one kindly line of Steele or 
Addison. 

Joseph Addison is evidently Mr. Thackeray’s favourite, of all the 
‘“‘ humourists” he has yet brought before the public. In speaking of 
his merits his heart seemed to expand and his language to assume a 
gayer tone than while dwelling on the miseries of Swift or the frigid 
brilliancy of Congreve. IfSwift was the most wretched of mankind, 
Addison appeared to him as the most amiable. He admired the serene, 
calm character, who could walk so majestically among his fellow- 
creatures, and viewing with love all below him could raise his eyes 
with adoration to the blue sky above. He admitted that Addison was 
not profound, and that his writings betray no appearance of suffering 
—which probably he never knew prior to his unlucky marriage—but 
at the same time he expatiated on the kindliness of his wisdom and the 
genuine character of his piety. The foible of drinking he did not 
attempt to conceal, but observed that we should have Jiked Addison 
less had he been without it, as we should have liked Sir Roger de 
Coverley less without his vanities. Greatly he admired the gentle 
spirit of Addison’s sarcasm, as distinguished from the merciless on- 
slaught of Swift, remarking, that in his mild court only minor cases 
were tried. Nor were words of commendation the only means by 
which Mr. Thackeray indicated his predilection for Addison. Of Swift 
he scarcely read a line; Congreve he illustrated, not by extracts from 
the comedies in which he lives for posterity, but by those minor poems 
which, though admired by his cotempories, are now little regarded; 
but he read several extracts from the Spectator, and also Addison's 
well known hymn, as a specimen of his deep feeling of devotion. _ 

Addison and Congreve were both prosperous men in a wordly point 
of view, and they were therefore introduced with a survey of that 
golden age, when an epithalamium on some noble marriage, or an ode 
to William III., was rewarded out of the public purse to an extent that 
made the poet comfortable for life. Congreve’s first literary achieve 
ments earned for him, through the patronage of Lord Halifax, places 
in the commission for licensing hackney-coaches, in the Custom-house, 
and in the Pipe-office. ‘‘ Alas!” said Mr. Thackeray, “ there are 20 
Pipe-offices now; the public have smoked all the pipes !’— Times, 
80th ult. 





THE NEW FRANKLIN EXPEDITION. 


Saiine or THE Pxince AtBert.—It is now fully expected that 
that the vessel will leave either this afternoon or early to-morrow.— 
As the subject is one full of interest to the public, we have been at 
some pains to glean the following partictulars regarding this new °x 

ition :— 

The design is to proceed direct to Griffith’s Island, which is the 9p- 

inted rendezvous, aud the place where Captain Austin is likely ' 

ave deposited any important information of which he may be possess 
ed. Should no such intelligence be found, the Prince Albert will pro 
ceed to winter ground, as far down Prince Regent’s Inlet as can 
reached for ice, ibly to Brentford, or Cresswell Bay, from which the 
boat parties will be dispatched. It is expected that a passage for * 
very considerable distance will be obtained for the boats at the chanse» 
along the shore, formed by the flood tide, and which admits of we . 
though not of ship navigation. Very much may be expected from “ 
services of the boat parties ; indeed, it may be safely affirmed that DY 
this means alone can success be attained. if it is attainable. So far “ 
human means can accomplish that result, we believe that, from t 
efforts of Mr. Kennedy, and his men, there is much to hope in the op 
of, at least, relieving the deep and universal anxiety that prevails 0 
to the fate of the missing expedition. What adds to the reasons”. 
ness of this view is, that Sir John Franklin is most likely to have, 
such a course had been practicable, retreated in the direction of id 
Beach, which Captain Forsyth nearly approached last year, but Mir 
out landing, as the only spot where he knew provisions were to ot 
by Ross, and he would alsonaturally judge that thither would 0%? 
eyes be turned to seek to effect his discovery. arch 

If the Prince Albert should not accomplish the object of her 8° 





in the course of the year, or till the autumn of 1852. It is of cours? 4 
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= a atte in 
that, though some measure of success be attained, 
possible mney be revented by the ice from returning this season, 80 
oat in either of these cases, namely, detention in the ice or want of 
ocess, the first year, we shall have to wait for the return of the Ken- 
sugy expedition till the autumn of next year. The Prince Albert is 
e 4 provided in the way of stores till that period. 
amPivas at one period designed to adopt the plan recommended some 
time ago, of ascending in balloons, so as to command a bird’s eye view 
ver o Wide extent and distance, and by this means gain an advantage 
+. attempting to desery traces, if not the missing expedition itself.— 
Whatever merits such an expedition may have, it is believed that these 
machines, by occupying space, would impede the operations of the boat 
ties—an objection which must be regarded as fatal to the plan. 

Pur. Kennedy takes out with the expedition seven carrier pigeons, 

qhich may probably be found useful as the means of conveying to this 

country or to America any information which he may deem important. 

Six of these birds have been eager by Mr. Hodgson, of London ; 

and it is an important particular, deserving of special remembrauce, 

that in the ease of their arrival in this country, means have been taken 
to ensure that there shall be no mistake as to the birds themselves, and 
also that the tidings of which they may be the bearers shall not be lost. 

The first of these objects is secured by the name of the donor—Hodg- 

gon—being stamped on the wings with a red solution of an abiding 

quality; and the other, by the expedient of information being written 
in similar substance on in linen, which is to be sewed about the leg. 

The other pigeon, which bears the name of Lady Ross, was presented 

by Mrs. Dunlop, of Ayr, and is believed to be the identical one (or one 

of two) sent home last year by Sir J Ross. 

It isa somewhat remarkable coincidence, that it is precisely six 

ears on Monday last since the departure of Sir J. Franklin. To those 

who are apt to lose hope of the discovery of the missing expedition, or 
rather of its safety, it may be some relief to know that Mr. Kennedy 
entertains the most sanguine hope, or rather firm persuasior, that at 
jeast a portion of Sir John’s oy | is yet alive. 

Mr. Leask, ice-master of the North Star, who piloted that vessel in 
1849-50 through Baffin’s Bay and Barrow Straits, is in command of the 
vessel. Embarked with them is John Hepburn. This brave man, who 
was with Franklin, Richardson, and Back, in their explorations of the 
shores of the Polar Seas, and whose noble conduct, under very trying 
circumstances has been fully recorded, has volunteered his services to 
go in search of his honoured master. The crew of the vessel—seven- 
teen in number, are all picked men, most of them Orcadians, and a 
large portion being those who sailed in her last year. Most of them 
have arrived here, but it will be necessary to call for the others at 
Stromness. The expedition, it is stated, will be conducted on the tee- 
total principle—a principle on which Mr. Kennedy himself strictly 
acts, and which, it is believed, he deems of some consequence to the 
health and efficiency of the men, and the success of the expedition. An 
active and enterprising young man, named Cowie, goes out as surgeon. — 
He also has some experience, having already held that position on board 
of whaling ships. Mr. Kennedy, having crossed the broad Atlantic to 
undertake the duty, he goes without fee or reward, animated by a pure 
devotion to the service, and by a feeling amounting almost to a certain 

premonition of success. As affording a beautiful illustration of one of 
the virtues we have attributed above to Mr. Kennedy, we may mention 
that at his desire the crew met at the vessel on Sabbath forenoon, and 
roceeded to church in a body, himself and Captain Leask at their head, 
siring in this way to acknowledge their dependence on Providence in 
their peculiarly arduous undertaking. As we have stated, M. Bellot, 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, and a distinguished officer of the 
French naval service, also accompanies the expedition. M. Bellot 
gives his services, which are likely to be of no small use, entirely with- 
out remuneration, and even Lady Franklin’s pressing entreaty to be 
-allowed to furnish his outfit was ceclined. Such an instance of genuine 
and expansive ‘fraternity’ is an honour to M. Bellot and the French 
nation, and will touch the heart of Britain. 

Lady Franklin, accompanied by her niece and never-failing friend, 
Miss Cracroft, arrived in Aberdeen on Thursday last, to witness the 
completion of the arrangements and the departure of the Prince Albert. 
Aberdeen Journal, 21st ult. 





INDIA. 


The following is & summary of the latest news dated, Bombay 
April 17, which was crowded out, last Saturday :— 


The Governor General left Peshawur on the 18th of 
to have Crossed the Indug on the 21st, but was detalend tan ‘he pres 
the bridge of boats at Attok having been carried away by a sudden 
rise of the river. Lord Dalhousie will return to Calcutta during the 
ensuing monsoon, and it is generally believed that he will shortly after 
leave India, and that the Marquis of Normanby will be his successor. 

Robberies are still of nightly occurrence at Peshawur, but several 
of the thieves have been caught, and eight or ten of them were gibbeted 
by order of the Governor General during his short stay at the station. 
Several others are in custody, and likely to share the same fate. A 
ressaldar of the Ist Punjab Cavalry hus been killed in the pass on his 
‘way from Kohat. Letters from Peshawur state that a force of 2,000 
‘men is about to be marched into the A ffreedees’ country to destroy their 
‘crops and cultivation, but this report lacks confirmation. An extra 
issue of the Dereea-ee Noor, published at Peshawur on the 31st of 
March, announces that the Ameer of Kabul, having passed the Hindoo- 
Koh and invaded Bucharia, had attacked the Walee of Balk, and be- 
sieged his town, after beating him in the field. During the siege, two 
sons of the Walee fell into the hands of Dhost Mohamed, who is said to 
have put them to death, shortly after which Balk surrendered. The 
Ameers’ brother, Sultan Mahomed, was encamped at Alee Musjid. 

The Deejerat frontier still continues in a disturbed state; the hill 
‘Aribes are collected at the mouths of various passes, watching an oppor- 
tunity for a foray, but the arrangements for their reception are so ef- 
fective that they have not as yet ventured adescent. It is expected 
that they will shortly disperse; for, as they cannot carry provisions 
je! wg length of time, to keep them at bay is sufficient to ensure their 
“defeat. 

The harvest in Punjab and north-west provinces is most abun- 
“dant ; throughout the latter districts, wheat, though cultivated by capi- 
‘tal borrowed from the village bankers at the average rate of 24 per 
cent., is selling for 8s. the quarter. It is a lucky thing for the 
farmers of Essex, says the Delhi Gazette, that we are separated from 
‘them by a distance of half the globe. Sir W. Gomm had near'y com- 

pleted his progress through the north-west provinces, and was expected 
“at Simla on the 12th of April. It is at length settled the head-quarters 
of the Bengal Artillery are to be moved from Dum-Dum to Meerut. 
The Ganges Company’s steamer Patna was lost near Bulliah on the 
29th of March. Mr. Fortune, the naturalist, had arrived at Calcutta 
from China with upwards of 20,000 tea plants for the use of the Him- 
alayan nurseries, Kemaon and Gurhwall. The Assam Tea Company’s 
plantations are also rapidly increasing, and there is little doubt that 
in a few years tea will be extensively produced in India. 
. The kingdom of Oude is at present in a state of anarchy, little infer- 
‘or to that usually prevailing in the Nizam’s dominion. ‘In the latter, 
the Nizam still continues his own Minister, with the intention, it is 
Presumed, of making out the revenues a private purse for himself in 
“case of his being deposed. Suraj-ool-Moolk is intriguing for the Min- 
istry, ey with some chance of success. 
_ The Nuwab of Ellichpore continues to hold his districts in Berar, 
An spite of the Nizam and the army sent against the former. That 
bind being, like the rest of Nizam’s establishment, very considerably 
bs arrears, for a long time back, and showed the unequivocal symp- 
ps mutiny and intentions of extreme measures against their com- 
Pe er, who, flying from their wrath, sought refuge in Scindeah’s 
eer at Boor anpore. The troops, consisting principally of Rohil- 

Sand other mercenaries, followed him thither, and compelled him to 
he: himself at their head and to return to the Nizam’s country. He, 
na yes this as the best policy to save himself from personal violence, 
P a ee from unrestrained p under and murder, has accordingly re- 
La : the Nizam’s country, has attacked and taken the strong fort of 
Peimd, a, and they are ravaging the whole country, no doubt amply 
ae themselves for the non-payment of their arrears by the 


Another attempt of assassination has been made by an i 
} Arab fanatic 
> Aden. Mr. Delisser, of the 78th Highlanders, whilst riding out in 
= vicinity of the Turkish wall was attacked by an Arab armed witha 
bao who also cut through his bridie reins, but was himself cut down 
== ape and his head nearly severed from his body by a prompt and 
a “directed sword-cut given by that officer. The assassin’s y was 

= camp and gibbeted in terrorem. 

1 an unusual amount of public works goin ay. 
= i te works are progressing favourably. Micakwonee tig 
bstructed in connex on with the dockyard. Tanks and wells are 
in all directions, and between 3,000 and 4,000 workmen are 


employed by the Board of Conservancy in carrying out municipal im- 
provements. 
CHINA. 


Our advices from China are dated Hong-Kong, March 80.—The mail 
steamer arrived on the 18th with advices from England to the 24th of 
January. Chuy-Apoo, the imputed murderer of Capt. Da Costa and 
Lieut. Dwyer in Pebru , 1849, was tried on the 10th of March, when 
the jury returned a verdict of manslaughter, and he was sentenced by 
the judge to transportation for life. On the night of the 27th, however, 
he succeeded in strangling himself. ‘ 

The Governor-General of Manilla had left that settlement, with a 
force of about 5,000 men, for the Sooloo Islands in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, for the purpose of destroying the pirates which infested those 
parts. Accounts from Manilla state that, on the 28th of January, an 
attack had been made by the Governor-General on the forts at Booloo, 
which resulted in their capture, together with 140 pieces of artillery 
and other munitions of war. The Sultan and many of the inhabitants 
had fled to the interior. The loss on their side is not stated. That of 
the attacking force was about 120 killed and wounded. The defences 
of the Island have been demolished, and the surrounding country laid 
waste. It is reported that the Spanish authorities do not intend to re- 
tain the possession of the island. 

—_——_e-—__ 

CLoruine ror Sratuary.—A Mr. Rochfort Clarke having expressed 
through the columns of the press his great disgust at some of the spe- 
cimens of Sculpture exhibited in the Glass Palace, his prudery has 
made him the subject of many hard hits. Punch, on the occasion, issued 
the following droll advertisement. 


Messrs. Smovucuey, Stovcuey, anp Company, of Holywell-street, 
anxious to aid in the great moral movement which has, with such true 
delicacy of feeling, just been set on foot in reference to works of Sculp- 
ture, are now a ay to substitute for the extremely unbecoming 
garb of Nature, a large assortment of left-off wearing Fg webu ; which 
it is hoped will meet the requirements of good taste and decency com- 
bined. The stock contains every variety of costume to suit every var- 
iety of Statue, at the following moderate prices :— 





we 


i 
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A Pair of Check Pants, for Apollo Belvedere. 

Stout Jersey Shirt, for Hercules. ; : 

Superior ditto, warranted to wash 

Boy’s Suits for Cupids—complete 

Liveries for Mercury (from) , : : 

500,000 Straw Bonnets, for Venuses at (each). 

Classical Cothurni or Buckskins, for Diana 

Doeskin Suit for Laocoon, and Eel-skin ditto for 
Snakes - . “ . - x 

Tunic for Infant Hercules . 

Turkish Trousers forGreek Slave . , J ; 

Double-milled Overcoat for Dying Gladiator . - 


N. B. A Mourning Department for Marble Widows 


— 
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Statues supplied by contract with two or three suits per annum 
at moderate prices— The old ones to be returned. 





THE ACHILLES WAITED UPON FOR ORDERS, IF REQUIRED. 





No Minctnc THE Matrrer.—At Aylesbury, Mr. Ferrand has been 
entertained by the Protectionist electors who lately fought unsuccess- 
fully under his banner. His speech was wild till towards the end, when 
he rather ‘* came out.” 

“ Whofearse rebellion? God would defend the right. Let the Free- 
traders hoist their standard of rebellion tomorrow, the spirit of Eng- 
land would destroy them ina month. Bright would be hanged at Man- 
chester, Cobden at Leeds, and Sir James Graham at Carlisle. (Laughter 
and Cheers.) A new Reform Bill is talked of; he warned the Govern- 
ment, that the revolution which sweeps away the Protectionist would 
sweep the Duke of Bedford out of Woburn Abbey; would, in all proba- 
bility, sweep the crown from her Majesty’s head ; and would, if he were 
not cautious, sweep Lord John Russell’s head from his shoulders.’’ 


TO RETIRED OFFICERS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


iv THIS ADVERTISEMENT should meet the eye of any officer who was serving in the 
43d Regiment, or any other, on the road between Salamanca and Madrid, in August, 1812, 





andaebo may have attended the marriage of an officer of the 43d to a Spanish girl, at a vil- 
lage near Madrid, at that period, he will confer an essential obligation on a brother soldier 
on half-pay, by communicating with JAMES MONCK. 


Orillia, Canada West, 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 I-2 a 110 3-4. 
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The only important item of English news brought by the mail steam- 
er of the 31st ult. is the fact that Her Majesty’s Ministers have been 
once more reprieved, Mr. Baillie’s vote of censure on the Colonial Of- 
fice having been negatived, after two nights’ debate, by a majority of 
eighty, in a House of 484. This muster of Ministerial adherents ap- 
pears numerically strong, as compared with some of recent date; but 
we incline to attribute it to a very prevalent and not unnatural feel- 
ing, that as Lord Torrington had lost his appointment, it was scarcely 
desirable to visit him still further by the expressed displeasure of Par- 
liament. His Lordship may, however, retire into private life with the 
comfortable remembrance that he has been stigmatised in the House of 
Lords by the veteran Duke of Wellington, and in the House of Com- 
mons by a minority consisting of 202 gentlemen. The debate has so 
much more interest for the general reader than the interminable dis- 
cussions on the anti-papal bill, that we give up a considerable space to 
&@ summary of it which will be found in the usual place, 

The bill, by which Popesand Cardinals are to be taught respect to 
the established religion of the realm, progresses very slowly, [being 
pertinaciously obstructed by the Irish Roman Catholic members, who 
avail themselves of all the formal rules of Parliament, in place of 
abiding by Parliamentary usage. The first clause only has passed 
the Committee, intv which(and not through it) it has been introduced 
in the form detailed last Saturday. The Government majorities have 
been overwhelming ; but the practical effect of the measure depends upon 
the treatment which the second clause may meet with ; and this was to 
be discussed on Monday the 2d inst. Lord John Russell has announced 
his intention to go on with his project for Chancery reform, which is 
said to be a burlesque upon its title, and also with his bill for opening 
the doors of the House of Commons to professors of the Jewish reli- 
gion. 

A trifling concession has been made to the great principle that the 
colonies ought to be represented in the Imperial Parliament, by the 
passage of a bill through the Commons, by which the holding of Colo- 
nial property is to give a qualification for membership. 


The bill provides, that, from and after the passing of the act, a life interest in 
property, of which not less than thirteen years shall be expired, in any of the Col- 
onies, or territories of the East India Soapeay, of the annual value of £600 
per annum, shall be a good qualification for a county, and the same of the value of 
£300 for a borough. The respective sums are, of course, to be free of all charge 
and incumbrance. 


The Colonists are indebted for this small boon to Mr. Hutt and Mr. 
Adderley ; what if this should be the first step in the right direction ? 

A proof was afforded at Tamworth, on Wednesday, the 28th ult., of 
the ill effects likely to ensue from the flagitious attempts of many of 
the Free-trade journalists to mark out the Protec‘ionists as objects of 
popular vengeance On that evening, a riotous, mob beset the Town- 
Hall of Tamworth wherein was assembled a rieeting of Protectionists, 





smashed the windows and broke up the asserablage, and when an order- 
ly retreat was effected to an hotel in the T own, repeated its attack, and 


brought on scenes of violence and disorder. That no loss of life oo- 

curred is a happy circumstance, certainly not owing to the spirit in 
| which the Times and other journals have denounced the intended. vie- 
tims; and a large measure of responsibility must devolve upem the 
same parties, if the next general election be the occasion for bloody 
| conflicts between the yeomanry and the towns-men. It seems to be the 
| especial aim of the J'imes, whose inflaence cannot be denied, to sow the 
seeds of this enmity, nor is there the smallest scrupulousness exercised 
in regard to the means. In one of its ‘‘ smart” articles therefore, ani- 
mated by the same spirit which dictated its late remarks upon Sir Bul- 
wer Lytton’s proposed Guild of Literature and Art, it justifies the as- 
sault of a brutal mob upon the Protectionists of Tamworth, on the 
ground that the latter were ‘‘ Jeaping on the grave of an opponent and 
heaping up indignities on his memory.” It is a curious circumstance 
that the Times, with all its active army of reporters, does not adduce 
one single extract from the speeches made, in order to justify such an 
imputation; and it is rather too much to suppose that the memory of 
the deceased statesman is to preserve the representation of the Borough 
of Tamworth against all pretenders thereto, whose commercial policy 
may be different from that which he himself adopted only at the latter 
period of his life. The ridicule heaped upon the country party, con- 
trasts strangely with the strong fears peeping forth from time to time 
as to their future strength ; and all sorts of horrors are hinted, if elec- 
tors dare to register their votes for them. 

We have not much to say to the very funny comments of the Euro- 
pean Times upon this riot. That journal states that the attempt to 
impose ordinary speechifying upon men accustomed to the inspiring 
eloquence of the late Sir Robert Peel was “an insult to their under- 
standings, and they appear to have resented it accordingly.” It is to 
be hoped that the logic of this pithy sentence is not to be taken as @ 
fair sample of the Manchester School ; since it involves two very doubt- 
ful positions—viz. that persons outside of a building are insulted by 
those who withinside enlarge upon distasteful topics, and that a shower 
of stones is a proper reply to a prosy address. We have, however, too 
much respect for the memory of Sir Robert Peel, apart from his shift- 
ing political course, to allow the following insult to it, from the same 
quarter, to pass without a protest. It will scarcely be credited that the 
European Times winds up its remarks by the quiet observation, that 
‘the manes of Peel must have been gratified by the homage to his doc- 
trines.” Even the “ Thunderer” has scarely dared so bold a flight as 
this. No, no,—however Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell and 
the “ leading journal of Europe ” may have threatened a march upom 
the seat of Government by the artisans of the manufacturing districts, 
it would be difficult to point out any leaning towards“‘ physical force ” 
politically applied, on the part of the late Master of Tamworth. 


The Great Exhibition continues in the full tide of success, although 
the number of visitors at the cheap rate of admission did not in the 
first instance equal the exalted estimate which had been formed. The 
statistics are duly registered, and are really curious. Before extract- 
ing them, however, it is worth mention that on Saturday, the 24th ult., 
£5072 was received at the doors, the price of tickets being five shill- 
ings. On the Monday following, at ove shilling, only 21,258 persons 
were admitted, increased to 28,490 on Tuesday, to 37,186 on Wednes- 
day, and to 47,587 on the following day. These numbers do not in- 
clude the season ticket holders who on Thursday the 29th ult., swelled 
the list to 54,669 visitors. On the day before the sailing of the steamer, 
the price of admission was half-a-crown; and up to one o’clock 19,749 
persons had paid that price and passed in. The total receipts already 
exceed £200,000. 

The Court had returned to town from the Isle of Wight. A very 
crowded Levee was,beld on the 28th ult., at which in the long list of 
presentations we observe the names of two residents of this city, 
well known to many of our readers—Mr. Bunch, H.B.M. Vice Consul 
for this port, and Mr. Thomas Dixon, several years President of the 
St. George’s Society of New York.—The Queen will entertain a large 
and distinguished circle of guests at Windsor Castle, during the ensu- 
ing Ascot Races. 

From France, the newsif not important by this last arrival, will be- 
come gradually more so as time progresses, since the Legislative As-- 
sembly may now legally set about revising the the “‘ very latest’ Con- 
stitution, which all the great political parties are desirous to effect— 
each in its own way. Its framers, indeed, seem to have foreseen that 
somebody would be certain to fall foul of it, and they accordingly hedg- 
ed it round with delays and difficulties thrown in the way of parties 
who might seek to subvert it. Various mancuvres are now resorted 
to, for the purpose of evading these impediments to a change, their de- 
tails forming ample matter for discussion in the Paris journals. The 
Constitution, as it now stands, has a host of opponents; but their mu- 
tual jealousy may possibly do more to uphold it, than could be done by 
its honest supporters. From the Provinces meantime there is a strong 
expression of opinion in favour of such an alteration as may render 
Louis Napoleon eligible for a second term. In this desire, no positive 
attachment to his person or his principles is manifested; it seems to 
arise from the apprehension that a general electioneering campaign 
might bring on civil warfare.—A detachment of French troops acting 
against the Kabyles of Algeria has suffered severely ina series of ope- 
rations ; the absolute loss being concealed in the vague accounts pub- 
lished by the official journals. The natives, were, however, the great- 
er sufferers.—In Rome also the French garrison is harassed by con- 
stant explosions of popular ill-will; assassinations having become 
alarmingly frequent. General Gemeau, the French Commandant, has 
taken strong measures for disarming the populace, and has prepared 
for the worst by storing the Castle of St. Angelo with rations and mani- 
tions of war. 

From Lisbon the news is that the Duke of Saldanha triumphantly 
entered the capital on the 15th ult., accompanied by 3000 troops, and 
became the object of popular applause, the Queen herself being only~ 
tolerated out of deference to the successful revolutionists. 


The Hon. Mr. Howe from Nova Scotia and the Hon. Mr. Chandfer 
from New Brunswiek have gone to Toronto, to attend the Rail Pisad 
Convention, and to make another effort towards harmonizing confli oting 
interests and overcoming local difficulties in the great werk of a joint 
Provincial Raiiway. Able heads will be in conference—let us hope that 
a spirit of mutual concession will prevail. 

















The piratical book and music publishers of London are not disposed 
to submit quietly to the decision of Lord Camp’oell on the lately argu- 
ed Copyright question. By the following extract from @ paper of the 
80th ult. it will be seen that they purpose ¢r,rrying their appeal to the 
highest tribunal, where we sincerely trust that a final discomfit ure 
awaits them. How it happens that Mr. Bohn, their leading spirit, is 
so frequently lauded by the American, press, it were hard to tell. 

In consequence of the late decisiory in the cause “ Boosey v. Jeffreys,” 
a meeting of publishers and musi¢,ge}lers, and others interested in this 
question, was held yesterday, at, No, 21, Soho-square, to consider the 
best course to be adopted with, regard to the conflicting conclusions 
come to in the courts of law on the copyright in England of foreigners 
residing abroad. The recerat judgment in the case referred to, so far 
from being viewed 48 & 8¢,ttlement of the matter, leaves it still open to 
doubts, which the “glorious uncertainty of the law” on this t, aa 
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The Cunard Steamship Company has made arrangements with the 
Government for despatching a vessel to New York or Boston, once a 
‘week, through the winter as well as the summer months. The Lords 
of the Admiralty have, it seems, determined that Holyhead shall be the 
future point of departure, a needless and ridiculous change. Having, 
however, spent vast sums cf money in the improvement of that harbour, 
it became desirable to find some purpose to which it might be applied. 

» The Lindo-Barnum partnership did not last out even its hundred 

days, having been dissolved by mutual consent, at Philadelphia, early 
‘din the week ; but this journal having from the outset remarked upon 
the incongruity of the alliance, we cannot express either regret or sur- 

prise at the circumstance. Mademoiselle Lind has commenced concert- 
giving on her own account, and certainly the public are kept very well 
advised of her movements by the alert correspondents of the daily 
press. We wish we could give distant readers a reliable statement of 
the pecuniary result of Mr. Barnum’s speculation, variously set down at 
from a quarter of a million to half a million of dollars. Rumour des- 
patches the shrewd manager to London by way of Galway on Tuesday 
mext, bound on some vast enterprise—but whether it be to bid for the 

Great Exhibition, glass case and all, or whether to enlist new musical 
eelebrities, does not appear to be generally known. 


The new costume for ladies is talked of and written of, just as though 
it were regularly ordained by the voice of lecturers and the pen of 
editors; whilst not only are the wearers exceedingly rar@ aves, but 
it may safely be asserted that a new mode cannot be brought about 
_ amongst the gentle votaries of fashion by any such means. In proof 
of this, may be adduced the total failure of the late attempt to bring 
about some improvement in male costume, for which it was thought 
that the World’s Fair would have been an excellent opportunity. The 
utmost that can be done is to write down, and talk down, and laugh 
‘down a custom which is manifestly inconvenient, and repulsive to all 
ideas of propriety. We therefore have no hesitation in denouncing 
the present length of ladies’ walking dresses. Dirt and delicacy can. 
not foot it together: but the evil may be remedied without any vio- 
Tent changes; and it is to be hoped that the gocd sense of the ladies 
themselves will take the"many hints [already offered them. If not, we 
shall be compelled to say that they need a Punch or a Charivari at 
thei heels. Those witty satirists might fairly be invoked. 


A pair of philanthropists, French and English, who confer about an 
_@qual amount of good on! poor afflicted human nature, has just sailed 
or is about to sail for Europe—M. Cabet and Mr George Thompson, 
M.P. The former has been convicted by the tribunals of his own 
“ountry of having grossly deceived large numbers of confiding emi- 
grants. The latter has scandalously neglected the interests of his 
Own) constituents, and has employed himself in the task of stirring up 
disunion and strife, during « lengthened residence in this country. 
We commend them to such reception as they merit at home. 











The officers of the American Frigate, St. Lawrence, have been ex- 
‘changing all sorts of hospitalities with the citizens of Southampton and 
‘the resident gentry of the neighbourhood, the most perfect good feeling 
having been reciprocally established. The second part of the mission 
‘entrusted to the Captain of this national vessel, the bringing hither the 
‘mortal remains of Paul Jones, does not, however, appear likely to be 
-@arried out. Extended enquiry and diligent search in Paris have failed 

to discover the place of his burial. On this subject a “ Shipmaster” 
has written from Leith to the Editor of the Times, as follows. 

Sir,—I notice, from your paper of yesterday, that the Americans 

have been in their search at Paris for the remains of the 
redoubtable Paul Jones. I think had they examined the Strangers’ 
Burying-ground at Cronstadt they would have met with more success. 
Some time after his attempt to land here he went to Russia, and got an 
appointment in the Russian navy; but, in consequence of the remon- 
atrances of the other officers of the fleet, he had to resign, and was 
allowed a small pension, by. the Empress. He shortly after died, and 
‘was buried as above sta I have often seen the stone which was 
erected over his grave. 


MARTIN F. TUPPER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ALBION.” 


- Srm.—It was with no little rise that I read in the Albion of May 
24th, 1851, a Sonnet headed « N »” and signed ‘* Martin F. Tup- 
per.” I eye “it was with no little surprise,” for when I saw the name 

I was led to expeci a description of one of the most grand of 
a works = yo oo Dak of the author py li ge Phi- 
3” @ strain ought rising in 
beauty and eloquence as it wine ty the description, end thus - it 
were ing the reader away with admiration, and even an intensity 
of awe, (for in truth the subject would warrant it,) we find him seeking 

and even desiring the sublime elsewhere, and saying 

* I longed for Andes all sround and Alps— 
I longed for the sublime,” &c. 

What! has the soul of a Mig departed? or shall we say that 
he could never have had any, that his “ Proverbial Philosophy ” is 
only a very good translation of some Eastern production, and there- 
fore not to be attributed to the pen of a man who, from the Sonnet un- 
“der consideration, would appear devoid of those feelings, which every 
one believes to be inherent in the mind of a Poet? Se aaeeten I cannot 

think this! I cannot believe otherwise than that his ‘« Proverbial Phi- 
losophy ” is a fine nay of truly verse, and deserving of the 
commendation of “The Muse.”—A in, I must, in charity, attri- 
~ bate his want of feeling and pathos itself, when visiting Niagara Falls, 
** to a too hasty visit ;” for to use a nautical phrase, they require time 

_* to hoist themin.” We do not see them upon the first, second, or even 
third Sey They require frequent visits, and deep penetration. 
AndI believe, that if Martin F. Tupper would but condescend 
to them that indulgence, he would retract what he has said of 

« ”” and describe the stupendous cataract seen from a// points, 

and in aii weathers, in & manner worthy a sight so awfully grand, 
and a mind which we have been led to consider (and I trust that we are 

not in so doing) of no ordinary depth. 

Palis of fh Yours in astonishment, 

May, i ** Honse-Suor.” 


We give insertion to the above communication from an unknown cor- 
respondent, because we incline to like the spirit in which he protests 
@gainst Mr. Tupper’s apparent underrating of his theme, whilst at the 
@ame time he does not allow his indignation to affect his own estimate of 


. Mr. Tupper’s writings. In justice to the latter, we may add that hav- 


ing twice visited the Falls, and remained there during four days on 
each occasion, we subscribe to his opinion that » sense of the sublime 
is ‘not particularly awakened by the most perfectly beautiful spectacle 
which the world contains. This assertion is at variance with much 
written testimony from Poets, Authors, and men of repute. It is 
nevertheless sincere ; but lest « Horse-Shoe” should suppose us inca- 
pable of entering into his lofty feelings, we will go further still and 
boldly mention three sights, with which our eyes are tolerably fami- 
liar, and which we have certainly found more majestic and more awe- 
inspiring—the Alps—a gale of wind at sea—and an extensive confla- 


“Bration on land. For bowitehing loveline.e, which we hold to be their 


—— 





principal characteristic, the Falls of Niagara are unsurpassed and un- 
approachable, nor do we yield even to “ Horse-Shoe” himself in the 
intense delight which they have afforded us. 





Impirep Crus Patncretes.—At a very numerous of the 
Conservative Club, on Monday, two gentlemen, one of them a distin- 
guished member of the bar, were requested, by an immense majority, 
taken by ballot, to retire from the club, on the purely political grounds 
that in the estimation of the voters the gentlemen referred to had 
ceased to be Conservatives, as the term is understood by the club. We 
heartily wish that the rules of the Carlton would enable that club io 
follow this excellent example.—London Herald. 


The following letter with reference to this subject appeared in the 
Times: 
«40, Upper Grosvenor-street, May 16, 1851. 

“ Sir,—My attention has been called to a paragraph in the Morning 
Herald of Wednesday last, in which it is stated that ‘at a very numer- 
ous méeting of the Conservative Club, on Monday, two gentlemen, one 
of them a distinguished member of the bar, were requested by an im- 
mense majority, taken by ballot, to retire from the Club, on the purely 
political grounds that, in the estimation of the voters, the gentlemen 
pare to had ceased to be Conservatives as the term is understood by 

club.’ 

** Although personally unknown to either of the gentlemen who have 
been thus summarily expelled from this society, I cannot but feel inter- 
ested in a proceeding which threatens the independence of every mem- 
ber ‘of the club, and ex them to a similar indignity, at the mere 
will of an arbitrary maiedite. 

«In what sense the term ‘ Conservative’ is ‘ understood by the club,’ 
I know not, but I would suggest that the majority who have excommu- 
nicated Mr. Bethell and Mr. Tindal for political heresy ought, in fair- 
ness, to publish their articles of faith in terms so explicit as to leave 
no doubt in the minds of future candidates for admission as to the doc- 
trines to which they are expected to subscribe. Unless Conservatism 
and Corn Laws be convertible terms, which I own I never understood 
them to be, I am at a loss to discover what these two gentlemen have 
done to merit the treatment they have received. 

** Under these circumstances, believing myself to be a Conservative 
in the truest sense of the word, yet not choosing to place my political 
character in the power of a majority who may understand the term ina 
different sense, I beg to withdraw my name from the list of members of 
the Conservative Club. 

**T have the honour to remain, Sir, &c., 
“JOHN WALTER.” 





AxoricinaL Remains Nn St. Dominco.—We learn from St. Domingo 
that Sir Robert Schomburgh, Her Majesty’s Consul, has discovered 
some very interesting remains of the aborigines who formely inhabited 
that island, among which there is a granite ring, 2,270 feet in circum- 
ference and 21 feetin breadth. In the middle of this circle lies an idol, 
nearly 6 feet in length, formed likewise out of granite. During all his 
travels in Guiana Sir Robert never met with such a monument, which 
bespeaks a much greater advancement than the races possess who at 
present inhabit that vast territory, or who inhabited the island of 
St. Domingo when Columbus landed there. Our correspondent in- 
forms us that Sir Robert made this discovery during one of the jour- 
neys which, under the command of Her Majesty’s Government, he has 
already undertaken, in order to make himself acquainted with the 
capabilities and population of the Dominican Republic. He is now 
preparing for a journey to the most interesting district of the Republic 
—the province of Cibao—comprising also the classical ground where 
Columbus landed. 

Scorcu Estates Souv.—The beautiful and romantic estate of Bal- 
loch at the junciion of the Leven with Lochlomond, in Dumbartonshire, 
has been sold to Alexander Brown, Esq., of ae for 31, 5002 ; 
and the estates of Craigend, near Milngavie, county of Stirling, to An- 
drew Buchanan, Esq., secretary to one of her Majesty’s Embassies, for 
16,5007. The beautiful Highland estate of Kinlochuichart, noted for 
its deer forest, game preserves, and elegant a lodge, has just 
been purchased by Andrew Jardine, Esq., partner of Alexander Mathe- 
son, Esq., of Ardross. 


Prince Albert has contributed the sum of £25 in aid of the subscrip- 
tion intended as a provision for the declining years of Mrs. Ward, 
daughter of Lord Nelson.——A Melbourne, N. 38. Wales, journal an- 
nounces the thousandth and first discovery of a new motive power for 
vessels, which, as usual, is destined to ‘‘ supersede steam and sails.” 
——The fact of real turbot having been taken in the neighbourhood of 
Newport, R. I., is much doubted by the naturalists. e should like 
to hear what the gastronomists have to say on the subject.——Mr. J. 
Hind has just discovered another new pianet in the constellation Scor- 
pio, about eight degrees north of the ecliptic, and forming at the time 
an equilateral triangle with the stars Scorpiiand Libre. It is of a 
pale bluish colour, and its light is about equal to that of a star of the 
ninth magnitude. It is called Eirene (Peace).——Punch gives the fol- 
lowing, as a lady’s reason for liking the Great Exhibition: “‘ My dear, 
it is so very agreeable. You cannot tell how amusing it is! It is much 
better far than goi a shopping. The whole place is full of some of the 











prettiest things in the world—laces, silks, brocades—and such lovely 
jewels—and the beauty is, you may look at them ever so long, without 
being ex to buy a single thing !”——Mr. Prinsep, the lately 
elected Protectionist member for Harwich, has been unseated by a 


Committee of the House of Commons; and on anew election, Mr. Craw- 
ford, a Free-trader has been returned.——The clipper ship Stag Hound 
arrived hence at Valparaiso in sixty-six days. She lost her main-topmast 
and some other spars, when five days out, in consequence of the slack - 
ing of the rigging. ——T he testimonial fund for the benefit of the family 
of Mr. Rushton, the late stipendiary magistrate of Liverpool, has been 
closed. The total amount contributed is £8500.— One of the princi- 
prizes for Greek, at a recent examination in the University of 
inburgh, was carried off by a blind student, a native of Dunkeld. 
He had used in his studies extracts from the books he was examined in, 
printed in raised characters, which he traced with his fingers——A 
grand procession of the Firemen of New York took place on Monday, 
the turn-out being eminently creditable, a better-looking or more 
orderly set of young fellows are rarely mustered.——Halévy, the com- 
poser of “‘ the Jewess” is about to produce at the d opera in Paris 
@ new work, the theme of which is Eugene Sue’s ‘‘ Wandering Jew’.’ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Toronto, June 10, 1851. 

The Legislative bodies are now more busily engaged in the affairs of 
the Province than when I last wrote you; but, at the same time, offer 
few — to remark upon. Perhaps the most important discussion 
which has yet occurred was that of Tuesday last, when Resolutions by 
Mr. Merritt, on the Trade of the Province with the United States were 
introduced. To these, Mr. Robinson proposes a somewhat different 
sett by way of amendments; while Mr. Cayley, (the Inspector General 
of the late Administration,) has before the House an Address to the 
Imperial Parliament, praying for a continuation of the advantages as 
yet enjoyed by the Colonies in the home market, and restoration of 
the protection. The discussion on these several propositions was, on 
motion of the Hon. Mr. Inspector General Hincks postponed for a fort- 
night, who stated that Government would probably be enabled ere 
long to communicate information of the highest interest in reference to 
this question, as most important influences are now being brought to 
bear on the American Government. Under these circumstances I 
shall forbear troubling you or your readers with either of the two Re- 
solutions or the Address, till I see whether any are adopted, and there 
being nothing else worth alluding to this week, shall bring a eng 


epistle to a close. 
PAusic. 


Tratian OrpERA Company.—The performances of this week have been “ Don 
Giovanni,” “La Favorita,” and “ Lucia di Lammermoor.” From the beginning 
to the end, Bosio has been almost the only attractive feature, and she wins upon 
the New York public more and more. She offends in no possible way, and pleases 
always. Her singing, acting, and costuming, are in such entire and perfect ac- 
cordance with good taste, as to make her one of the most delightful persons of this 
or any other stage. Bettini, that very spoilt child of his mamma, who sings quite 
well when a cold, or slight indisposition, or morbid sensitiveness lest he should 
not appear to the best possible advantage, permit his appearance upon the stage, 
continues to coquet and dodge with the public. On Thursday evening, just be 








fore the curtain rose, tender consideration from the audience was solicited for him 


on sccount of a pimple having made its appearance upon bis arm, which the 4, 

tors and the stage-director denominated in fact, a “ boil.” He accordingly . 

upon the stage with his arm in a sling, as though he had been fighting 4... 
is imparted a slight sadness to his whole performance, which —— 


rounded him, let him all-angently down upon the afflicted arm instead of the eetad 
one, whereupon with an agonizing glance heavenward, he gave utterance i, such 
an expressive groan, as to draw tears to every eye. We understood Subsequent} 
however, that our capricious tenor’s appearance at all on this Occasion, was / 
gether compulsory, and a result of the energetic and resolute action of Bettini’ 
best physician, Dr. Max Maretzek, who prescribed a very effective antidote, o, 
his refusing in the afternoon to sing, in the shape of some hundred printed head. 
bills, announcing his refusal, and, at the same time, the termination of his engage, 
ment. This so far reduced the inflammation of aforesaid pimple, as to give his 
voice the freest scope to do itself full justice. 

Fie! Signor Bettini—remember that Malibran, when her mouth was al] a-blis. 
ter, through some accident which befel her just before a performance, Cut, with 
scissors, the tender skin from her lips, and sang, despite the exquisite pain, i, ‘ 
way to charm all hearts. We know, too a lady, who of late, an hour or two before 
a concert, was seized with a hoarseness, which only severe bleeding would Teme. 
dy, who left the doctor’s lancet faint, and otherwise far from well, and courageous. 
ly achieved her part, as though nothing had occurred. The true and enthusiastic 
artist is superior to all obstacles between himself and the success at which he ains, 
Touching Bettini’s singing, an imitation of Salvi is, of late, very evident; particy, 
larly in the attempted diminuendo of a very strung tone, in which he succeeds in 
producing only a very disagreeable noise in the throat, far removed from anything 
that may be called an agreeable tone. 

Beneventano begins to be really an operatic infliction. He of late so piles th, 
agony, both in singing and acting, as to be well nigh insufferable. Addedto this, the 
extraordinary tricks he plays with his eyes, are such as to induce serious fears tha 
he will some day turn them inside-out, thus losing the use of them altogether, 
And yet, despite all that is disagreeable in him, we suspect Beneventano of being 
good musician, and, from his natural musical cleverness and quickness in learning 
parts, a valuable member of an operatic corps. Persons of this kind are often 
thus valuable from causes quite unknown to the public. We are determined to 
bear this in mind the next time we listen to him. 

Foreicn Music.—Catherine Hayes who is expected to arrive in New York 
early in September, has given, we perceive, her first concert for the London sea. 
sou, in the Hanover square rooms, to a crowded and brilliant audience. Her pieces 
were “ Ah mon fils’ from the Prophéte, “ Casta Diva,” and “ Come where the 
sweet-voiced Zephyrs,” by Mr. Frank Mori. In the romance of Meyerbeer she 
is said to have displayed exquisite pathos, giving the sustained notes with remark. 
able purity of intonation, But in the “ Casta Diva’ she produced the greatest sen. 
sation, having never sung it before with such force and effect. Her expression ia 
the largo movement was at once graceful and correct, and the cabaletta was voce. 
lized with a fluency that showed her a perfect adept in the ‘bravura style of the 
Italians. The applause, which greeted each performance of the fair concert-giver, 
at the end of “ Casta Diva ’’ was quite uproarious. 

The readers of the Albion, may possibly remember having read, from time tw 
time, m st favourable notices, in past years, of a Signor Bottesini, who arrived in 
this country with the first Havana troupe in the year 1847, Signor Bottesini isa 
double-bass player, and served at that time in the Havana orchestra, as one of 
its ordinary members. The gentleman who at that time conducted this department 
of the Albion, recognized and at once appreciated the extraordinary genius evinc- 
ed by this—at that time—young man. It may be of interest to quote a few words 
which were written concerning him in April, 1847. “ This double-bass-player is a 
marvel in his way, and we doubt if he could be excelled, even in Europe. He is 
the only bass in the orchestra, but he was all-sufficient, being in himself almost 
equal tofour.” Again in July, 1848, we read, “ Inthe youthful Bottesini, we recog- 
nize a master-spirit and superior genius in all thatis glorious in music, mental and 
physical. We are by no means inclined to praise with undue vehemence, even 
where transendent talent would excuse a rhapsody of adulation and praise, but we 
are bound to confess that Bottesini possesses all those remarkable and beautiful 
traits, which rendered Paganini's influence over the heart so irresistible. Botte- 
sini is not only a wonder here, but in Europe he would at once take his stand as 
pre-eminent.” . 

By way of comparison with theee notices and as serving to confirm the predictions 
which were made of the young artist, we now quote a few words from the very 
long and elaborate notices in the London papers of his playing at one of the Phil- 
harmonic concerts of last month. It may be as well to state in advance, that the 
London Philharmonic, is probably the highest musical arena, for the highest musi- 
cal genius in the world. To have performed at the Philharmonic is, of itself, 
proof sufficient of superior excellence. The T'imes says, “ Signor Bottesini is as 
far in advance of all contemporary players on the double-bass as Paganini was in 
advance of the violinists of his time; he has transformed that instrument evea 
more completely than Paganini transformed the fiddle. The talent of this Italian 
is a riddle, a phenomenon : says the London News, “‘ Bottesini in his contrabasso 
concertino electrified the assemblage. Since the days of Paganini no artist has 
created such a prodigious sensation, the band itself being infected with the excite- 
ment of the audience. He is the wonder of the day.”—After this instance, let no 
one pretend to say, that musical genius may not be as well recognized and appre- 
ciated this side of the water, as in Europe. 





Drama. 


There are no novelties of importance to be recorded this week, unless it be the 
apparent opening of Managers’ eyes to the fact, that the secret of securing goed 
houses lies in getting together good companies. The imm.2nse crowd assembled 
on Tuesday evening last at Niblo’s when the “School for Scandal ” was announced 
with a very powerful cast by the Burton Company may be taken as a case it 
point. Mrs. J. W. Wallack and Mr. H. Placide are the latest additions ; and al- 
though the performance as a whole fell short of public expeciation, the bill un 
doubtedly proved attractive. There was one great error in the cast. “Mr. Placide 
played Sir Peter, and Mr. Blake Crabtree; they should have changed parts. 
The ‘‘ Heir at Law” was better rendered on Thursday, Burton taking great 
pains with his admirable portraiture of Doctor Pangloss, Placide the same with 
Zekiel Homespun, and Blake and Lester, as the two Dowlasses, sustaining their 
acknowledged repute in these characters. The somewhat sentimental Séed- 
fast was carefully interpreted by Mr. Bland. Nor should the ladies, Miss We 
ton, Mrs. Hughes, and Mrs. Wallack be without their meed of praise. But what 
shall be said of the constant croaking of Managers about the neglect of the public, 
when we see in this brilliant theatre, before hundreds of the best dressed peop!¢ 
in New York such flagrant neglect of the ordinary rules of stage costuming, as 4 
apparent on Thursday night? From 1750 to 1825, every modification of fashion 
might be noted ! The failure of the audience to manifest its disapprobation may be 
set down to its good temper: we have too much respect for its intelligence, to 8¥P- 
pose that it passes unnoticed. Perhaps, however, the stage-manager measures the 
frequenters of this house more accurately than we do, and thinks it unnecessary 
bestow attention on so small a matter. 


Mr. Chippendale, Miss Julia Bennett, and Mr. Jordan have proved a very valu- 
able acquisition to Brougham’s Lyceum, where we cannot but notice the careful 
and tasteful manner in which every piece is put upon the stage. “ The Home 
Book of Beauty” is deservedly having a run. 





The grand spectacle of “Azael” continues to fill the Broadway, the appetite or 
these picturesque dramas seeming to “ grow by what it feeds on.” é 





Amongst our probable visitors in the coming autumn, are named—Mrs. W arnt, 
a tragic actress of rare ability—and again, for the twentieth time, Mrs. Nesbitt, the 
Queen of light lady comedians.—The London theatres have suffered much lately 
from the overwhelming attractiveness of the Great Exhibition. One may well 
imagine that in addition to the absorbing interest which it excites, there is s0 much 
fatigue attendant on due examination of its contents, as to leave small inclination 
for other entertainments.— Webster of the Haymarket, has brought out, for ® 
change, an English Operatic Company.—Miss Glynn, the rising star of the Dram 
tic World has subsided into Shakspearian readings.—Mr. Anderson, at Drury 
Lane, has been running “ Azael” with unprecedented success. A new five-act 
pley, “ Ingomar,” was to be produced on the 2nd inst—At the Princess’s, ® new 





play by Mr. Slous, called “ The Duke’s Wager,’’ was also advertised. 
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Notices of New orks. 


Warswe Frowers. By Mrs. St. Leon Loud. Boston, 1851. Tick- 
aor.—A collection of short poems, put together in one duodecimo 
yolume, got up with all the good taste which distinguishes the publi- 
cations of this Boston house. The poems themselves are aptly described 
in the title, for they are flowers undoubtedly, and flowers culled from 
the way-side of life. They are chiefly remarkable for the gentle, lov- 
ing disposition which is seen through them, for their highly moral and 
religious tone, and for their general simplicity and ease of treatment. 
some few describe legends and reminiscences of the Florida [ndians, 
in whose country the authoresss appears to have passed a considerable 

rtion of her life; but they are mainly consecrated to the inexhaust- 
ible and most appropriate theme for woman—domestic joys and sorrows. 
We commend this little work to those who can estimate deep feeling 
expressed in gentle accents,—to those, in fact, who can sometimes turn 
aside from stately forests and trim gardens, and find pleasure in modest 
hedge-rows. Many volumes of more pretensions have less merit. 

Memorns or W. Worpvswortu. By C. Wordsworth, D. D. Ibid. 
—The world does not weary of gathering all possible information 
touching those who have been to it sources of pleasure or astonishment. 
Hence, biographies, well-written, are amongst the most popular of 
books ; and it can scarcely be doubted that the late Poet-Laureate’s 
admirers in this country will be glad to make close acquaintance with 
him, through the medium of the present work. It is prepared here for 
the press by Professor Henry Reed of Philadelphia, and is to be com- 
plete in two thick duodecimos, of which the first is already out. 

Tue Banxer’s Macazine. Ibid. J. Smith Homans.—The fifth 
yolume of this useful publication is completed with the June number ; 

its reliability and careful preparation have been generally acknowl- 
edged by those who are conversant with the subjects of which it 
treats. 

Enctanp 1n 1850. By 4. De Lamartine. New York, This is a 

_ translation, in pamphlet form, of the above-named author's sketch of 

England, seen after an interval of twenty years, which attracted con- 

siderable notice at the time of its publication, last autumn. It is well 

rendered from the French by Mr. Charles Ousely, and will be accept- 
able to those who cannot enjoy the original. 


Tue Herm or Wast-Waytanp. By Mary Howitt. New York. 
1851. Harpers.—The critique on this book which appeared in our co- 
lumns last week, extracted from a London paper, renders it unnecess- 
ary todo more than notice its republication here, and express the hope 
that it may find many readers. 

Cates Fieup. By the author of “ Passages in the Life of Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland. Ibid.—A short, but extremely powerful sketch 
of the Presbyterian Divines of the days of Charles II, with some vivid 
painting of scenes in London, during the prevalence of the Plague. 

This * tale of the Puritans” can scarcely fail to attract attention, though 
it lacks the dignified length of a three-volume novel. 

Tue Democratic Revirw.—It was scarcely to be expected that the 
Anglophobia, which is one of the marked characteristics of this period- 
ical, would let slip the chance afforded by the republication of ‘* Lon- 
don Labours and London Poor,” a work by Henry Mayhew, vividly 
portraying all the misery, crime, and profligacy of that metropolis, for 
the due setting forth of which the author has raked thoroughly its 
“*Five Points.” The article in the June number of the Democratic 
bears its animus stamped upon the title, which is “* English Slavery” ; 
and its worth may be illustrated by two or three expressions found 
within it. For instance—‘‘that brutality of the English character 
which inducts them always to oppress the weak” scarcely tallies with 
the Englishman’s proverbial love of fair play. The writer also of this 
ludicrous sentence out Mayhews Mayhew himself, when he appends to 
his author’s evidence, drawn from a dealer in sheep’s trotters, his own 
honest conviction that this ‘‘ degraded condition is confined to no local- 
ity or numbers, but is the lot of by much the largest portion of those 
who make up the thirty millions inhabitants of the British Islands” ! 
After this no' one can be surprised to read of ‘‘ the increasing misery 
of the British people,” in a magazine which has so often eulogised the 
life-giving blessings of free-trade. 


a 


MR. THACKERAY’S LECTURES. 


What are his lectures like ?—good of course, exceedingly worth hear- 
ing, but like what ? 

Well, they are like his conversation, like his books, like himself; 
probably very near to what was expected by that audience, fit though 
not few, which assembled to answer the question for itself on Thurs- 





ay. 

We all knew before, how Thackeray handles the subject he satirizes 
—with what gentleness and tenderness. If the operator enjoys, in an 
Innocent and unconcealed pride, the skill with which he applies the 
keenest of edges,—if he is apt to dwell somewhat disproportionately up- 
on subjects whose infirmities or eccentricities are the most suited to his 
treatment,—you see, by the unmistakeable eloquence of his demeanour, 
that it is from sympathy not malignity; that his bent in that direction 
has been imparted by deep suffering, and by an over-consciousness of 
foibles which must be shared to be felt so sharply. He knows what he 
1s talking about. If you could mistake the confession of the most inti- 
mate knowledge searching even to the springs and motives, or of that 
Musical but changeful voice—changing with each phase of thought or 

eeling, you cannot mistake the explicit avowal. What distinguishes 

hackeray from other English satirists is his knowledge of the world, 
his enjoyment even of the luxuries, the gauds, and the little ostenta- 
tions, at which he has his fling. His inordinate admiration of power 
hes him to sympathize even with servility; but all the while a 
masterly intellect with its keen insight, a warmly-loving heart which 
oves best what is best, and a large piety pure from the first freshest 

Sources of natuge, teach him to worship only the noblest forms of power 

and protest against tyranny of every kind. He is a satirist, but not 

Supercilious. It is Rousseau, but, no longer dreaming, master of him- 

self and his subject ; Swift, but informed by the insight of love ; Moliére, 

pads, & steadier purpose, and with the confidence of a freer time and 
ry. 

ta rackeray in the rostrum is not different from the Thackeray at the 
ble or in the printed page, except that he is in the rostrum. His 
“eee is a long soliloquy, giving you Thackeray’s ideas of his subject. 

us the first of these Thursday lectures was his idea of Swift—the 

Sum and substayce of what had been suggested to the great humorist 
Y the eareer of that audacious and able, that mortified and baffled, 
ened unscrupulous adventurer, with his attainments, his 

ra Moe his sorrows rendered ghastly by their concealment, his un- 
ntelligible loves, his intellectual extinction before death ; the frustra- 

ieee of greatness for lack of love and faith. All this was told with the 
of Ultion of sym athy and the vigour of a congenial mind ; the kindest 
Satirigts analyzing the harshest. 

- ut the look and manner of the man! Thackeray in the rostrum, we 
J I not different from Thackeray anywhere else ; a thought graver, 
= a because he is reading, or is nervous at the idea of sustaining, 

ty Arras a colloquy with that distinguished assemblage. But the 

ane ich rises before you in that crimson desk is unaltered; it is the 

child Strange, anamalous, striking aspect ; the face and contour of a 

on b —of the round-cheeked humorous boy, who presumes so saucily 

ine tt liked, and liked for his very impudence—grown large without 
fet § its infantile roundness or simplicity ; the ~ grave eyes looking 
thle bane h the spectacles that help them but to bafile you with 
ey, eoloyng sales the cory alt of sos ey 

; 3 u i 

brought before their time by trouble and thought’ a en 
The ose years, rich in study, have produced the consummate artist. 
t art lies not in concealing the art, but in go perfecting the 





means that they work unseen and unheard, while the artist uses them 
to set before you Nature undistorted by his efforts to drag her forth, 
undistracted by accessories. The admirable execution of his work; 
the vigorous éxclusion of surplusage; the selection of the figures and 
scenes to fill his canvass ; the truth and sufficiency of every touch ; the 
command of chiaroscuro, in which the sombre was relieved by the bril- 
liant, the terrible by the pathetic; the cioseness, pregnancy, and ele- 
gance of diction; the delicate and masterly finish of the whole, appre- 
ciated only by the too-watchful critic—were equally relished by the 
most accomplished of the masculine minds in that room, the most unso- 
phisticated of female hearts. Perfect art had attained its end in per- 
fect simplicity, which obtruded nothing between the subject and the 
hearer ; only that the hearer, endowed for the time with the faculties 
of the lecturer, saw with unwonted eyes and insight. 

By dwelling more upon humanities of his subject than the convention- 
ality of costume of the time, though not forgetting that, Thackeray 
appeals to an interest that never passes away; with him the present 
company is never excepted. The follies, the servilities, the cor- 
ruptions of Anne’s day, are essentially the same with those of the 
of the more finished manufacture, Queen Victoria’s reign. Thackeray 
neither conceals nor obtrudes the application of his moral ; his audience 
neither avoids nor resentsit. Society came bodily to be anatomized, as 
willingly as it would to undergo any other wholesome and desirable 
operation. If the chastener was nervous at his task, the willing patient 
encouraged him ; and when he cut home, he did not enjoy his skill alone. 
For Thackeray is a satirist without arrogance—an instructor without 
airs of superiority—a gentleman—a companion who makes you a party 
to his thoughts, and in this way of life surveys the passing scene from 
the carriage-window with a Pay wae converse that heightens every 
trait: while you, elevated to his level survey with him,—enjoying the 
variety, laughing at the accidents, quizzing the unconsciousnes pas- 
senger ; and then remembering how that passenger has feelings, tastes, 
appetites like yours—commands your sympathy—deserves, if not your 
help, your prayers; for are we not all alike, with follies, weaknesses, 
powers wasted, but good still at heart, and all the better for standing 
by one another? At least, Thackeray says so; and we are inclined to 
believe his honest countenance.— Spectator. 





BULWER LYTTON’S NEW PLAY. 


It seems doubtful whether our theatrical managers will bring out 
this much-talked of comedy in New York ; and indeed it is to be hoped 
that they will not, since it would be hard to find a company or an au- 
dience here to do it justice, so that they would lose time, if not money, 
by the speculation. Readers, however, will desire something more 
said of it—we give them therefore the following critique. 


In considering the merits of this play, itis right that we should take 
into consideration the circumstances under which it was written. Our 
readers know that it was designed and executed for the specific pur- 
pose and persons to which and to whom it has been devoted. The aim 
of the dramatist has been evidently to fit his literary impersonators 
with parts suitable to their personal qualifications and peculiar talents 
—and he has therefore been driven into a wide distribution of parts 
rather than a concentration of plan. The end at which he aimed he 
appears to have eminently attained:—each amateur engaged in the 
project had a histrionic portrait to realize, nicely adjusted to his pow- 
ers. The theme, too, isof a literary kind, witha moral in favour of 
the literary character. All this would justify an abstinence from the 
ordinances of criticism, if that were needed :—but the comedy has posi- 
tive merits, such as will enable it to maintain an independent position 
as a work of art. The plot, or “ plan” of the play—for the comedy is 
one of conversation rather than of story—turns on the comparative 
probity of a poor Grub-street author, who refuses to sell a scandalous 
chronicle for publication to buy bread for his children,—and by this 
honourable forbearance under circumstances of sore temptation seeures 
the patronage of the wealthy and the titled. This simple germ receives 
ni, ame development; and is surrounded with circumstances and 
characters to exhibit it in its growth and expansion, and further to 
illustrate it by comparison and contrast. 

Many occasional suggestions are thrown out in the progress of the 
work which savour of political wisdom. Such is the remark made by 
Mr. Hardman, M P , on the prosecution of obnoxious pamphleteers.— 
A wise minister (like Walpole, in the time of whose administration the 
action is laid) ‘*‘ would rather pay for” a libellous pamphlet. 

“Tis his maxim,’ continues the interlocutor, “that one scurrilous pamphlet 
saves a country from fifty conspiracies. You look surprised, gentlemen; why, I 
rememlger, three monthg ago, when our friend Mr. Easy here was teased with 
the nettle rash, that his doctor said,—‘ Don’t complain, Mr. Easy, a strong consti- 
tution throws out an eruption; a weak one would have smouldered away in a fe- 
ver.’ Disaffection when printed is only a nettle-rash, and the life of nations is saved 





when disease is thrown out on the surface.” 


This may be fairly taken as a specimen of the good things to be found 
in the dialogue. In such it abounds more than in what might be pro- 
perly called wit. The characters are for the most part full lengths, 
and skilfully drawn. That of Hardman just mentioned is one of the 
most important. A man without ancestry, who wins by his energy of 
mind and constitution—helped by a little mysterious agency of which 
he is unconscious—a station in the Government,—the graver portions 
of the dialogue and heavier business of the action are intrusted to him. 
Lord Wilmot, who conceals the true nobleman under the fop and man 
of fashion, is characteristically hit off, and is emphatically the ‘* ideal” 

entleman of the scene. Correspondingly opposed to him is Mr. 
hadowly Softhead, who represents as it were the “ empirical” gentle- 

man, according to some kind of civic notion attempting to copy an 

original not understood by the would-be imitator. Of a still more 
dramatic sort is the; portaiture of the suspicious Sir Geoffrey Thorn- 
side :—his foible proceeding not from a bad but from a wounded heart, 
—apparently deserted by a supposed faithless wife,—a subject, in 
fact, of the calumnious manuscript which poor David Fallen, the 
pamphleteer, disdains to part with,and which manuscript amid its 
calumnies contains the secret of his wife’s innocence This character 

blends the comic and pathetic in a manner unquestionably stage-effect- 
tive. Next to this in dramatic rank is perhaps the Duke of Middlesex; 
—whose pride, part and parcel of his birth. serves to hide the man 
of honourable impulse. Nor is Mr. Goodenough Easy, though last 
and least in the beadroll of principal characters, without dramatic 
motive and outline. To these are added some minor sketches,—all 
well enough indicated: — and the moral wrought out in each of 
these is that formally predicated in the double title of the piece. A 
work containing so many characters, all in their degree drawn with 
considerable ability, deserves distinction in a literary point of view,— 
however in a theatrical one it may be thought wanting. Decidedly, 
the production has more of Ben Jonson init than of Beaumont and 
Fletcher; and this may serve to indicate to the judicious reader its 
position in the scale of dramatic effort. 

As a specimen of the style of composition, we cite the following pas- 
sage, containing a description of the manner in which Lord Wilmot had 
contrived to bribe Sir Robert Walpole, by attacking him on a bright 
side of his character—his love of Art. The reader will perceive that 
the passage is carefully set—regularly framed and glazed, in fact—so 
as to form a special point in the scene.— 

Wilmot (chaunting ).— 

“Gather you rosebuds while you may, 
For time is still a flying.” 

Since my visit last night to Deadman’s Lane, and my hope to give Lucy such 
happiness, I feel as if I trod uponair. Ah, Softhead! why, you stand there, as 
languid and lifeless, as if you were capable of—fishing ! 

Softhead.—I’ ve been thinkin 

Wilmot,—Thinking! you dol 
have been to you! 

Softhead.—Ah! Fred, Fred, don’t be so hardened. 
ag «ewes last night? F 

ilmot.—Last night? Oh, at Deadman’s Lane: monstrous, indeed. And this 
morning, too, another! Never had so many atrocities on my hands as within the 
last twenty-four hours. But they are all nothing to that which I perpetrated yes- 
terday, just before dinner, Hark! I bribed the Prime Minister! 

a. ad.—Saints in heaven! ‘ 

tlmot.—Ha! Ha! Hit him plump on the jolly blunt side of his character! I 
must tell you aboutit. Drove home from Will's; put my Murillo in the carriage, 
and off to Sir Robert's—shown into his office,—‘‘ Ah! my Lord Wilmot,” says he 
with that merry roll of his eye ; “ this is an honour, what can I do for you ?”—* Sir 
Robert,” says I, “we men of the world soon come to the point; ‘tis a maxim of 
yours that all have their price.”—‘Not quite that,” says Sir Robert, “ but let us 
suppose that itis.” Another roll of his eye, as much as to say. “I shall get this 
rogue a bargain !’”—“So, Sir Robert,” quoth I with a bow, “I’ve come to buy the 
Prime Minister.”,—*“ Buy me,”’ cried Sir Robert, and he laughed till I though he’d 
have choked ; * my price is rather high, I'm afraid.” Then I goto the door, bid 
my Jackies bring inthe Murillo. ‘“Luok at that,” if you please; about the mark 
is itnot?” Sir Robert runs to the picture, his breast heaves, his eyes sparkle : “A 
Murillo!’ cries he, “‘ name your price !’"—* I have namedit.’”’ Then he looks at 
me so, and I look at him so /—turn ou the lackies, place pen, ink, and paper be- 





ook fatigued! What a horrid exertivn it must 


What atrocity did you 





fore him, that place in the Treasury just vacant, and the Murillois yours.” —* For 
yourself 1—I am charmed,” cried Sir Robert. “No, ’tis fora friend of your own, 
who's in want of it.”"—* Oh, that alters the case: I’ve so many friends troubled 
with the same sort of want.” —" Yes, but the Murillo is genuine,—pray what are 
the friends?” Out laughed Sir Robert. ‘ There’s no resisting you and the Mu- 
rillo together! There’s the appointment, and new, since your Lordship has bought 
me, I must insist on buying your Lordship. Fair play is a jewel.’ Then Itake 
my grand holiday air; “ Sir Robert,” said I, phe bought me long ago! you've 
me us peace when we feared civil war; anda Constit:tional King instead of a 

espot. And if that’s not enough to buy the vote of an Englishman, believe me, 
Sir Robert, he’s not worth the buying.” Then he stretched out his bluff hearty 
hand, and I gave it a bluff hearty shake. He got the Murillo—Hardman the place. 
And here stand I, the only man in al] England, who can boast that he bought the 
Prime Minister! Faith, you may well call me hardened . I don’t feel the least bit 
of remorse. 

Softhead.—Hardman! you got Hardman the plaee ? 

Wilmot.—I did not say Hardman 

Softhead.—You did say Hardman, But as ’tis a secret that might get you into 
trouble, I’ll keep it. Yet, Dimidum mee, that’s not behaving much like a mon- 
ster ? 

Wilmot.—Why it does seem betraying the Good O!d Cause ;—but if there’s 
honour among thieves, there is among monsters; and Hardmar is in the same 
scrape as ourselves—in love ;—this place may secure him the hand of the Lady. 
But mind—he’s not to know I've been meddling with his affairs. Hang it; no one 
likes that, Nota word then 

Softhead—Not a word. My dear Fred, I'm so glad you're not so bad as you 
seem. I’d half a mind to desert you ;—but I have not the heart; and I’ll stick by 
you as long as I live! 

The turn which the conversation takes at the end of this extract will 
suggest to our readers the manner in which the moral of the play is 
illustrated throughout. In similar unconscious moments, all the dra- 
matis persone betray in turn the secret of their having a better nature 
concealed under the obvious and artificial characters assumed by them 
in society. —Atheneum. 











BEETHOVEN’S MASTERPIECE—ENGLISH APPRECIATION. 


The scene of excitement in Her Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday even- 
ing, at the performence of Fidelio, brought freshly into our memory 
the still greater excitement within the same walls, nineteen years ago, 
when Beethoven’s immortal masterpiece was produced for the first time 
in this country. In that day the German musical stage was very little 
known in England,—for we do not count as belonging to it Mozart’s 
operas, written to Italian poems, for Italian theatres and Italian per- 
formers; and Beethoven, whose name is now so familiar, had never 
even been heard of by the public as a dramatic composer. When, in 
the memorable year of Mr. Monck Mason’s spirited but disastrous 
management, the first German company appeared on these boards and 
Fidelio was announced as their coup d’essai, an immense audience as- 
sembled, most of whom were little aware of what they had to expect. 
But when they found themselves spectators of one of the simplest, 
sweetest, and most effecting of dramas, and listening with ravished 
ears to music so beautiful and so unlike anything they had ever heard 
in a theatre, their delight soon rose to an enthusiasm which knew no 
bounds. The longest life can never efface the impressions of such an 
evening. 

Since that time, the public have gradually become acquainted with 
Fidelio. I has been repeatedly performed by the German companies 
who have visited us at different times, To the English stage, too, it has 
been successfully transplanted; and Malibran’s personation of the he- 
roine, the year before her death, was the last of her great dramatic 
achievements. The diffusion, moreover, of musical knowledge and 
taste has extended to all the works of Beethoven; and there is hardly 
a social or domestic circle assembled round the pianoforte which has 
not Fidelio at hand to be laid on its desk. 

But it never occurred, all the while, to anybody to bring this thor- 
oughly German opera on the Italian stage ; nor, to this day, has it been 
anywhere but in England. Inthe dearth of Italian novelty, the man- 
agers of both our rival operas had recourse to French and German 
composers ; with whose pieces, of late, the répertoires of both houses 
have been exclusively supplied. The process of transplantation proved 
more practicable than at first might have been supposed. German me- 
lody, it was found, accommodated itself very well to Italian verse; and 
Italian singers were neither unable nor unwilling to do justice to Ger- 
man music. It isin the natural course of things, therefore, that Fidelio 
has been produced at one house and is on the eve of production at the 
other. ; 

Mr. Lumley has heen singularly fortunate—or judicious, which is the 
same thing—in obtaining Mademoiselle Cruvelli as the representative 
of Beethoven’s heroing This young lady —not much above twenty 
even now—was brought here by Mr. Lumley three years ago, and made 
an impression which is not yet forgotten, though her light was lost in 
that of the great luminary, ‘‘ then riding in its highest noon,” and 
which extinguished for the time every other. But she has now returned 
to us with enlarged experience, developed faculties, extended reputa- 
tion, and an amount of dramatic and vocal power which will from hence- 
forth place her in safety from all rivalry whatever. 

The announcement of Fidelio drew an overflowing house on Tuesday. 
The Queen and Prince Albert, with many of the royal and noble for- 
eigners now in London, were present; the boxes were uncommonly 
brilliant ; every stall was fall, and the pitand gallery crowded. The 
overture in E, which Beethoven wrote when the title of the opera was 
changed from Leonora to Fidelio, was played with great fire ; and the 
opening scene between the gaoler’s daughter and her disconsolate swain 
(a scene which shows that Beethoven, at the happy time of his life 
when he wrote this opera, coula be gay and comic) was pleasantly sung 
and acted by Giuliani and Mercuriali. Cruvelli’s appearance as Fide- 
lio, heated and fatigued by the gaoler’s commissions, created a visible 
sensation. Everybody was prepossessed by the handsome youth’s in- 
genuous aspect, and the sweet voice with which he reported his little 
transactions. The quartet immediately following is one of the most 
beautiful things we know: it is in canon, a form often used when the 
characters are indulging their own separate reflections, and most hap- 
pily employed here; Leonora musing on her unhappiness, Marcellina 
on the youth she fancies, Jaquino on the little jilt whoslights him, and 
old Rocco on the match between the young couple. The delicious har- 
mony of the voices is heightened by the singular richness of the in- 
strumentation. The scene, as well as the music, soon assumes a deeper 
character. Leonora, overhearing the conversation between the villan- 
ol aren and the gaoler, which leads her to believe that ker hus- 
band is actually an inmate of the prison, breaks out in soliloquy, into 
that fervid bust of tenderness and hope which forms the finest air'in 
the opera—or perhaps in any other. Mademoiselle Cruvelli threw her 
whole soul into it, and her intense expression thrilled every heart. 
The dialogue between the governor and the gaoler, to which Leonora 
has listened with breathless suspense, is well worthy of the situation. 
The music conveys, with wonderful force and truth, the dark ferocity 
of the villain and the reluctant submission of his softer-hearted depend- 
ent. The finale to the first act, beginning with the famous chorus of 
prisoners, and ending with a quintet and chorus quite unequalled, we 
think, for richness of harmony and dramatic effect, was admirably per- 
formed ; the choral voives being enriched by the aid of all the princi- 
pal male performers notincluded in the dramatis persone. 

The second act is a single scene, unparalleled for breathless interest. 
The disguised wife, conducted to the prison-vaults by the gaoler, to aid 
in digging the grave of a solitary prisoner whose doom is fixed, disco- 
vers, in the spectre, perishing of famine in his dungeon, her long-lost 
husband. Thepathos of this scene is inexpressible; the heart is wrung, 
in sympathy, by Florestan’s plaintive accents, calling on the name of 
his loved Leonora, little knowing that she stands in agony by h s side. 
The music, so dark and gloomy, sounding so like a funeral knell, and 
yet breathing the soul of tenderness, could have been written by no 
composer that ever lived except Beethoven; for Beethoven’s music is 
the type of his mind, in which stern feelings and stormy passions were 
ever at war with those soft and kindly affections which in happier cir- 
cumstances would have given the prevailing colour to his character. In 
the conclusion of the tale, when the reunited pair give way to trans- 
ports of love and happiness, the music is an inarticulate language far 
transcending the p3wers of speech—it is the very cry of feelings which 
no words have eloquence enough to express. 

Fidelio is undoubtedly the most interesting and affecting of operas. 
And its charm lies as much in the subject—the divine beauty of the 
heroine’s character, and the pure and holy feelings of domestic love and 
fidelity which it conveys—as in the surpassing originality, power, and 
expression of the music. For its successon the stage, there must be, be- 
sides these another element—a Leonora, like Schroeder-Devrient, or Ma- 
libran, or Cruvelli, combining the vocal gifts of an accomplished musi- 
cian with the qualities of a true actress. Leonora is the figure which 
fills the canvass, and any weakness in its delineation will spoil the 
whole picture. The others have their characteristic features and indi- 
vidual beauties, and form altogether a harmonious group; but their 
great effect is to give relief and brilliancy to the principal object. Flo- 
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restan found an excellent representative in Sims Reeves, who has sel- 
dom appeared on the stage to equal advantage; he sang the great air in 
the second act with fine expression ; and his acting, while free from the 
exaggeration into which he sometimes falls, showed energy and feeling. 
Colletti, as Pizarro, performed with his wonted power. Balanchi, a 
new comer, was a very respectable Rocco ; and the little part of Jagui- 
no was well sustained by Mercuriali, also a recent addition to the com- 
pany. Madame Giuliani’s Marce/lina was excellent, both in acting 
and singing. : 

The orchestra did its duty bravely. Itis greatly improved, not only 
by the addition of good performers, but by increase of discipline. 
Balfe seems to have taken much pains on this occasion ; and Beetho- 
ven’s wonderful instrumentation was fully displayed. In addition to 
the overture properly belonging to the opera, the overture bearing the 
name of Leonora was performed between the second and third acts, 
creating a great interval when there should have been almost none. 
This overture, originally laid aside as being too long and elaborate, is 
nevertheless a splendid composition, and it often forms one of the prin- 
cipal features of a Philharmonic concert. The choruses were well sung, 
though somewhat deficient in light and shade ; and the performers were 
were grouped (German fashion) in picturesque moving tableaux. Al- 
together, Mr. Lumley bas done himself high honour by the production 
of this master-piece of the German stage. 


—_——_. — 


EXTINCTION OF A COAL-MINE FIRE. 

Two years ago—on the 26th of May, 1849—our columns contained a 
lengthened account of the successful accomplishment of the above un- 
dertaking. The means then adopted have been again applied, and the 
details are so graphically described in the following letter, that the 
seeming repetition may well be tolerated. The /ocus operandi was 
commonly known as the ‘‘ Burning Waste of Clackmannan.” 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—The public will, I feel sure, be deeply interested in an experi- 
ment on a gigantic scale which has just been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion under the superintendence of Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney. 
The object of the experiment was to extinguish a fire in the South Sau- 
chie colliery, near Alloa, about seven miles from Stirling, which has 
raged for about 30 years over an area of 26 acres, in the waste of the 
nine-foot seam of coal. 

It is supposed to have been set fire to by some persons who had been 
distilling illicit whisky init. Shortly after its discovery it rapidly ex- 
tended itself, and threatened the destruction of the entire coal-field. 
A sum of £16,000 was laid out in surrounding the fire with a puddle- 
wall, to prevent its extending to other workings. The wall took five 
years in building, the workmen being frequently driven back, and 
obliged to recommence at a greater distance from the fire. It was, 
however, finally completed 19 years ago. In the building of this wall 
the lives of nine men and three women were unfortunately lost at va- 
rious times by the roof falling down and cutting off their retreat, and 
the fire overwhelming them before they could be excavated. One un- 
fortunate girl was enclosed in this manner and not burnt, but roasted 
to death, so that, to use the expression of those who found her, when 
they took hold of her arm to lift her it came off like the wing of a 
roasted fowl. The fire having taken place near the crop of the coal 
it was surrounded by running the wall from the crop in a form resem- 
bling nearly a semi-circle towards the dip, and then round again to- 
bag the crop, so that the line of the crop formed the diameter of the 
circle. 

Still, however, the wall required constant attention; as, if the fire 
once passed it, it would be a matter of great difficulty and expense 
again to surround it. In consequence it has cost the owner of the 
property (the Earl of Mansfield) about £200 a year in keeping it up, 
and in the payment of overlookers, there being always a danger of 
the fire getting by some accident, such as a fall of the roof, beyond 
the wall into the lower wastes, and burning the extensive coal field 
below. Various reports have from time to time been made by men of 
great authority in the coal trade, all of which have agreed in the 
utter impossibility of extinguishing this fire. It will, nevertheless, 
readily occur that if the fire was thus, as it were, corked and bot- 
tled up to itself, it ought to have gone out from want of air. This, 
however, was not the case, for no part of the fire mine being deeper 
than 20 fathoms, and some of it running at no great distance below 
the surface, it obtained a sufficient supply of air thence, as well as 
through the leakages in the puddle-wall, to maintain a smouldering, 
sulky, and volcano-like existence—sometimes more active, and some- 
times less so, which could be traced by occasional falls of the sur- 
face, the last of which occurred about five months ago, laying bare 
the burning waste and discharging smoke and steam. 

There are about 21 old shafts into this fire mine, most of them par- 
tially filled. Some of them were sunk for the purpose of giving air to 
the workmen when building the puddle-wall, and some are old work- 
ing shafts. There is also adrift running in a slanting direction from 
the crop, which was a clear passage for about 60 yards, and was then 
partially stopped by falls of the roof, but through which there was 
sufficient opening for air to pass into the mine. This drift served as 
for an upcast. Near to the wall was a shaft at the opposite side of the 
burning waste, which, in this experiment, served as a downcast into 
the waste. 

Lord Mansfield’s attention was called by the members of the commit - 
tee of the House of Lords who sat in 1848 to consider the best means 
of preventing accidents in coal mines to the evidence then before them 
of the fact of a burning coal mine at the Astley Collieries, Lancashire, 
having been extinguished by the singular process of pouriag in choke 
damp, suggested and carried out by Mr Gurney, a report of which, 
in a letter dated the 30th of April, 1849, appeared in Zhe Times of 
that day, a fact sojdifficult to believe, and apparently impossible, that 
it was not generally credited, except by men of science. Lord Mans- 
field communicated with Mr. Gurney, who inspected the fire mine im- 
mediately after the rising of the committee of the Lords, accompanied 
by Mr. Mather, the honorary secretary of the South Shields Commis- 
sion, Mr. Darlington, the proprietor of the Astley Colliery, and Mr. 
Jamieson, Sheriff clerk of Clackmannan. After this inspection Mr. 
Gurney reported to Lord Mansfield that, notwithstanding the immense 
extent of the burning waste, he thought it possible to extinguish the 
fire; and, extraordinary as it may appear, this object has been effectu- 
ally accomplished by a simple and inexpensive process. 

We are accustomed to judge of great things by small, and, as a pop- 
ular illustration, all the world knows practically that putting on an 
extinguisher puts out the candle; but perhaps few have taken the 
trouble to consider why it does so. It is simply that the extinguisher 
contains a very small quantity of air, of which about one-fifth is oxygen, 
and the rest nitrogen. As soon as this oxygen is consumed, which in 
so small a quantity of air as the extinguisher will hold is almost at once, 
no thing remains to support combustion, and the candle goes out; for 
the extinguisher then contains only the nitrogen of the air and carbonic 
acid, the product of the combustion of the candle, which mixture of 
nitrogen and carbonic acid is chokedamp. It is, of course, obvi- 
ous that if the fire mine could have been similarly treated it would 
have extinguished itself by the products of its own combustion, as in 
the above case of the candle, and as is often the case in coal-pits. The 
difficulty was that another element would come into the problem, which 
was, that supposing the mine to be placed under an extinguisher 
{almost an ipossibility considering its size), and all combustiou to have 
ceased, still the magazine of beat collected during so many years’ burn- 
ing would continue, and cause the mine to reignite on the readmission 
of fresh air. 

Mr. Gurney’s method of affecting this object was to force a stream of 
chokedamp through the mine, by means of the high-pressure steam jet, 
at such a temperature as would, after putting out the fire, cool down 
the mine below any degree of heat that would permit it to re-ignite on 
the admission of atmospheric air, and at such a pressure as to make all 
the leakages of the waste outwards of chokedamp, so that every inlet 
might become an outcast by means of which the atmosphere was per- 
fectly excluded from all contact with the fire. 

Hot and cold are comparitive terms. The heat of boiling water, though 
much too hot for the hand to bear, is much too cold to set fire to coal. 
If, then, a stream of chokedamp at or below this degree of heat were 

sed through the mine it would gradually carry off the heat of the 
ately burning surfaces, a process which one may term the abstraction 
of heat. It also happens that when different parts of a limited space 
are of different degrees of heat their tendency is to equalize the tem- 
perature of the whole, and a general diffusion takes place; that is, the 
cool parts become hotter and the hot parts cooler; and this is effected 
by an internal self-circulation of the air or gas with which the space is 
filled, both of which principles were recognized and acted on during the 
process of cooling, a process which Mr. Gurney considered of great im- 
portance. In conversation with him on this point, previous to his 


leaving town, I made a suggestion which he was pleased to consider 

important, and at his request I accompanied him to the field of action, 

and was present during the conflict with our underground Sequel. 
r. 


About the end of March Mr. Gurney, accompanied also by M ather 
and Mr. J amieson, commenced operations. The machinery for conducting 
the experiment consisted of a high-pressure steam- boiler, about 60 feet 
of inch gaspipe, and a small cone for the high-pressure steamjet at the 
end of it, which jet was placed at the proper striking distance from a 
cylinder of sheet-iron one foot in diameter and about nine feet long. 
The cylinder was the passage between a coke furnace and the downcast 
shaft, through which the air was driven by the forceof the steam jet, 
and, by a simple contrivance, we were able to blow in either the air 
passed through the furnace, or fresh, at pleasure. Mr. Mather and Mr. 
Jamieson descended this shaft, accompanied by three or four workmen, 
Mr. Gurney blowing them in fresh air from above, and there cleared 
away two old iron doors into the waste, and knocked a hole through an old 
puddle- wall, and then, hearing a good deal of rumbling and rushing, as if 
the roof were falling, they thought it more prudent to retreat, as they had 
effected their object of opening a passage for the gasses into the burn- 
ing waste. They, however, had spent some time in close proximity to 
the fire, where Mr. Mather seemed to be quite happy and in his element; 
indeed, he has a particular taste for fire. He came up one of the pits 
one day with a hot cinder stuck in his gutta-percha mining cap and 
half melted through it. The heat at the bottom of this shaft was 100° 
at this time. These obstacles having been cleared away and a free pas- 
sage obtained, the shaft was covered with iron plates and clayed 
over, so as to render it airtight, and the chokedamp was turned on. 
That extinguishing gas was made by passing the atmospheric air 
through an intense coke fire in a brick furnace, which deprived it of all 
its oxygen, or rather the oxygen combined with the carbon of the coke, 
and formed carbonic acid, which gas, in mixture with the nitrogen left, 
was forced through the furnace along the iron cylinder down the shaft 
and into the burning waste; the quantity of coke consumed being a 
sufficiently accurate measure of the air passed. 

After blowing in about 8,000,000 of cubic feet of chokedamp (at the 
rate of about 7,000 cubic feet per minute), which we calculated to be 
about the contents of the waste (allowance having been made for falls 
of the roof), we found the upcast or high level shaft or drift was full of 
it to the mouth, flowed over, and ran along the ground, extinguishing 
lights if held near the surface of the earth at some distace from the spot. 
We found when we ceased blowing in gas that after a time the choke- 
damp receded in the upcast, and that whenever we blew it into the 

downcast it poured out of the upcast in volumes, being thus a perfect 
measure of the quantity of chokedamp in the mine, and giving usa 
proof that it had passed completely through it. 

After keeping the mine full for upwards of three weeks, it was 
thought advisable to blow in chokedamp at a lower temperature than 
we had been previously doing, which we believed to have been about 
the temperature of 250, though we did not test it very accurately. In 
order to effect this Mr. Gurney used a very beautiful contrivance, by 
which, by the power of the steam jet, water was driven into the shaft 
along with the chokedamp in the form of the finest spray. Indeed, 
the best idea that is to be given of it is that it resembled Scotch mist, 
2 medium universally admitted to have very rapid and powerful cool- 
ing properties. This process Mr. Gurney thought very important, 
as he considered the difficulty of cooling the immense magazine of heat 
after the fire was extinguished, to prevent reignition on the admission 
of fresh air, to be the most uncertain part of the whole experiment. 
That he could extinguish the fire he had no doubt whatever, but to 
cool down the waste against the existing conditions of non-conduction 
and non-radiation, he considered far more difficult. 

The water being so minutely divided by the immense force of the jet, 
was held in suspension in the air, and floated on with it through the 
water. A large portion was in actual solution, but far the greater 
part was simply mechanically susp:nded like fine mist, and did not 
precipitate or condense. 

When the temperature was sufficiently reduced, as indicated by the 
thermometer, soas to leave no fear of reignition, fresh sir was blown 
in by the spray jet, so as to yng through the mine charged with 
water, in order to cool it enough to allow of its being entered. After 
a time the action of the jet was reversed, and the air drawn through 
the mine in a contrary direction, so drawing out the air we had blown 





in charged with mist, and we continued drawing out mist or vapour 
for several days, which showed that it had filled every part of the 
waste and had remained suspended. The temperature of the air that 
was drawn out gradually decreased at the rate of about six degrees a- 
day. After about one month’s operations the downcast shaft was 
uncovered and descended, and found to be ofa temperaturé of about 
98. The waste was examined by Mr. Mather, who reported that falls 
had taken place so as to leave no passage to enable us to go any dis- 
tance into it. A shaft was then sunk into the middle of the burning 
waste at the point where the fire was supposed to have been most fierce 
at the commencement of our orerations. The rooof was here found to 
have fallen, so that it was impossible to enter. The fire, however, was 
extinct. Several bore-holes' have been driven into the waste at dif- 
ferent points, and'no fire can be discovered; and this mighty voleano 
is extinct. 

The vast amount of property endangered (in this case of the value 
of near 200,000/), and the frequency of the occurrence of these kinds 
of accidents, give a great public interest to this operation. It is but 
two years ago that the proprietor of the Dalquarren coalmine in Ayr- 
shire lost in half an hour 1,200/. a year by a fire breaking out in one 
of his pits, which lead to the total abandonment of the seam in which 
it occurred. It has burnt and destroyed the wood on the surface, and 
extended over 14 acres, but is now, I may add, undergoing extinction 
by the same process, with every prospect success. The great import- 
ance of the subject in connexion with the commercial and mining 
wealth of the country must be my excuse for trespassing thus much 
on your columns and on the public patience. 

I remain Sir, your obedient servant, 
EDWARD CAYLEY 

9. Manchester-buildings, Westminster, May 21. 





THE SHOW OF CARRIAGES AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


At the west end of the building on the north side of the nave are two 
courts filled with vehicles of every description. The Canadians exhib- 
it sleighs, the East India Company palanquins, the Turks their “‘Ara- 
ba;” the Belgians, the Austrians, and the Germans their favourite 
forms of conveyance ; while our cousins from the United States send us 
‘slide top buggies,” and ‘‘ Prince Albert waggons,” and skeleton 
‘* trotting sulkys” of the most spectral proportions and weight. Let 
us take a run through this section of the Exhibition, and note down a 
few of its peculiarities. In the first place, marvellous to relate, the 
old mail coach with its bright red body, its Government look, its scar- 
let-coated and scarlet-faced guard, and its portly driver—that glorious 
vision of times gone by is fled. We find facilities for locomotion in mul- 
tiplied forms, but nothing to recall the modes of public conveyance in 
this country 20 years ago; nothing to remind us of ‘‘ the road.” In 
their stead, and sidling along the space devoted to equipages, may be 
seen huge locomotives and long trains of carriages that run upon iron 
highways. That juxtaposition is suggestive of reflection, not only with 
reference to past changes, but as to others that may yet be in store for 
us. Shillibeer’s invention is the only public conveyance that now 
holds up its head in the presence of its vaporous rivals. There are 
two omnibuses exhibited in Hyde Park—one an immense caravan, too 
large for London use, contributed by Kinross, of Stirling; the other, 
less objectionable in point of size, and possessing some improvements, 
yet still obviously defective in construction. We have looked with 
great anxiety, but in vain, for something likely to afford abatement of 
the "Bus nuisance. It remains without any prospect of relief from the 
Exhibition, and we can only wait with martyr-like patience for the 
time when some great deliverer wiil arise to free unhappy ‘* inside 
fares” from their present thraldom. The street cab is only a public 
conveyance in a certain sense, for the hirer of it has it absolutely at 
his private disposal for the time being. The extensive use made of it 
might induce one to suppose that a large class of exhibitors would have 
come forward in this part of the carriage department. But it is not so. 
We observed only one specimen of the ‘*‘ Hansom” class—among all the 
display of our vehicular ingenuity no new forms of construction, no 
fresh patent safeties appear to lead the fashions of ‘‘ the stand,” and 
to engage the preference of ‘‘ fares.” In the solitary contribution re- 
ferred to the driver is brought down a peg from his elevated perch be- 
hind the hood of the conveyance, and the wheels are of lighter make 
The body, too, is brought nearer to the ground and rendered more ac- 
cessible, but the main features of the old style are preserved, and no 
attempt is made to secure a registration of distances. Another class of 
conveyance let out to hire has one solitary representative, for some en- 





terprising undertaker exhibits a hearse and mourning coach. These 











dismal-looking equipages are hemmed into a corner by a sway 
jaunting cars, suggestive of anything but funereal gloom. Hower “4 
the presence of Bath and invalid chairs in great numbers a 
no great distance off, is felt to be more appropriate, The princi " % 
the gilded pill is conspicuous in the elaborate manner in which th . 
locomotive aids to infirmity are fitted up, and one of them we speci on 
noticed only suitable for wheeling about a sick duchess. ally 

The carriage department retains one great lumbering waggo : 
is Pots gy number of velocipedes. A queaher ome 
mechanical world hardly contains than these two classes of machine . 
the former, bulky and unwieldy, like an elephant ; the latter a]| limbs 
and joints, without body, likea May fly. There is an invalid carr; 
in the collection which attracts some attention from the appearanss 
within it of a very charm ing and healthy-looking young lady in — 
who is reclining at full length, has her head propped up with pillow. 
is in dishabille, and can be shoved into or taken out of the conveyan 8, 
like the drawer of a table. She has been more fortunate than anothes 
specimen of her sex, formed of the same delicate materials, and intend. 
ed by Captain Twopenny for the illustration of a useful little invention 
made by him, called the “iris,” or universal reading and copying desk, 
The gallant Captain intended to show how well adapted the “ iris” Was 
for reading comfortably in bed, and accordingly he had a young and jn. 
teresting looking lady modelled in wax for that purpose, but some crue} 
Goth sat upon her by mistake aftershe had been conducted in sufety tg 
her alloted space. The carriage department is chiefly occupied } 
pleasure equipages of every ape pee from gigs, dogcarts, and bag. 
gies up to barouches, phaetons, and equipages for state occasions. The 
variety of form, and the elegant and nee style of fitting displayed 
in the collection, must excite unqualified admiration ; nor will foreign- 
ers fail to gather a high idea of the luxurious habits of our wealthier 
classes from the specimens exhibited of the equipages which they use 
There are vehicles there to gratify every taste, from the close carriage 
cushioned with satin, up the step of which you ascend as to a throne, to 
the light pony phaeton in which feminine whips dash sparkingly along 
the drive, or the fast-looking trap or dog-cart, the pride and glory of 
undergraduates, and cornets addicted totandem. Inthe last-mentioned 
class the collection is particularly strong, and one contributor from 
Chislehurst, “ an amateur,” named Baskcomb, seems gifted with a pe. 
culiar genius for construction in this style. He has infused into his de- 
signs a degree of novelty which will excite a perfect blaze of enthusi- 
asm in the sporting world. Never were such knowing-looking vehicles 
seen in the world before, and never did an artist bring out more 
strongly the provision-basket and the game-bag as appendages to a 
preeee-tme But for these his machines would have nothing more 

ulky than the few square inches of deal required for handling the 
ribands effectually, and the splashboard as a proteetion against mud. 
You can see through them as Scrooge saw through his partner’s ghost, 
but the impressions of real life, and sharp appetites connected with it, 
are amply preserved by the capacious reservoir placed below the axles, 
within the recess of which pigeon pie, and cold fowl and tongue, and 
lots of champagne, are no doubt carefully stowed away. 

Our coachmakers have,on the whole, ably represented their depart- 
ment of our national industry, and are deserving of all praise for the 
elegance, the variety, and the perfect finish of the pleasure equipages 
which they have contibuted to the World's Fair. We hardly know 
whether to award to them or to the harnessmakers the credit of hav- 
ing contributed to this part of the collection certain models of horses 
from which our sculptors in the equestrian line might borrow some yal- 
uable hints. The survey of any one class of objects in the Exhibition 
brings before us many rapid transitions. Thus, among the Canadian 
contributions the visitor will find sleighs for travelling over ice or 
snow, and a few steps nearer the transept he will see, on a reduced 
scale, the palanquin, reclining within which, under the tropics, the 
Indian traveller makes his way from point to point. In Tunis he will 
find the trappings of mules, and in Egypt the housings of dromedaries. 
In the Belgian, Austrian, and German collections, he will meet with 
the facilities for locomotion which the wealthier classes in those coun- 
tries possess ; and, pursuing his investigations eastward, the Americans 
will introduce him to the go-a-head equipages which they manufacture. 
They have a wonderful “ trotting-sulky,” the lightness of which, some 
days ago, to their no small eoettiontion. attracted the attention of the 
Duke of Wellington. ‘ The Prince Albert waggon” and the “ slide-top 
buggy,” are also remarkable pieces of mechanism, being as convertible 
in shape as an Irishman’s hat, and equally adapted for taking a large 
family to church, or for carrying a solitary traveller on his way. 
What strikes one most in the American vehicles exhibited is the slight- 
ness of their springs, wheels, and axles. They may be adapted for the 
streetsof New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, but we doubt very much 
whether they would stand the weat and tear, the bumping and the 
straining, of a London pavement.* They are worth looking at, how 
ever, by our makers, and indeed by all visitors interested in such mat- 
ters; nor will it escape notice that, Republican institutions notwith- 
standing, footmen are provided for, armorial bearings duly included in 
the decorations, and as much pains bestowed on fitting up the interior 
sumptuously as if the equipage belonged to a Duke or a Marquis. 
Such is the general chara-ter of the vehicles exhibited in the Crystal 
Palace. The luxurious conveyance of the rich, the ease of the invalid, 
the advantages of speed and safety, have all been well represented, 
but the coachbuilders, as a body, appear deficient in the utilitarian 
spirit, and indifferent to the accommodation of the masses, who vulgar- 
ly resort to ’busses and cabs.— Times. 





Tue New Hory Auviance,—Our readers will scarcely need a hint 
from us to discover that the Congress of Sovereigns now assembled at 
Warsaw, whatever name it may bear, can be nothing less in substance 
than a revival of the “‘ Holy Alliance.” That famous confederacy was 
organized in Paris, by the monarchs of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
about three months after the battle of Waterloo, when the overthrow 
of their great enemy laid continental Europe prostrate at their feet, 
and they believed themselves able to trample out every spark of popu- 
lar liberty. The French Government, though not openly enrolled in 
the confederacy, was united with it by the ties of interest and sympa- 
thy, and the British Government of that day, without joining it, open- 
ly approved of it. The ‘ Alliance” professed to have ‘no other object 
in view than to publish in the face of the world their fixed resolution 
to take for their sole guide the precepts of our holy religion, the pre- 
cepts of justice, Christian charity, and peace.” It was thus ‘ with de- 
votion’s visage and pious action, they sugared over” a formidable con- 
spiracy against the rights of nations. Their declaration was followed 
up by dismembering Denmark and Saxony, and breaking faith with 
Genoa, and extinguishing its existeuce. In 1820, Spain rose against 
the tyranny of Ferdinand, and established a popular Government; 
Portugal followed its steps forthwith, and Naples and Piedmont in 4 
short time afterwards. Our champions of “ justice, Christian charity, 
and peace” now dropped the mask, and stepped forward in their true 
character. They met at Laybach, and denounced all the new constitu- 
tions as rebellions. Armies were sent into Naples and Piedmont to re- 
store the old kingly Government. In Spain, which was not so easily 
invaded, money and intrigue were tried for more than two years.— 
When these were found ineffectual, the Holy Allies assembled again at 
Verona (in 1823), and concocted an invasion of the country, which 
France carried out by sending the Duke of Angouleme into Spain with 
an army. No movement in Europe now escaped their notice. Even 
the effort of the poor oppressed Greeks to shake off the Turkish yoke 
was branded as rebellion against their ‘‘ legitimate sovereign,” by 
these advocates of ‘* Christian charity.” They had now plainly con- 
stituted themselves the High Police of Europe for the prevention 0 
political improvement and the maintenance of despotism ; and even the 
British Government ceased to defend their acts. The French Revolu- 
tion of 1832 knocked one of their partners off the list, and many 
thought that the confederacy was extinct. But the snake was only 
scotched, not killed. The revolutions of the last year have awakene 
the old fears, and suggested a recurrence to old measures. There 
cannot be a doubt that the object of the deliberations now going 0D at 
Warsaw is to band the three kings more firmly together in support % 
their common principles, and to devise additional means of keeping 
down popular movements. The discussions, as at Paris, Laybach, and 
Verona, and the other ** Congresses,” will be entirely secret, and the 
resolutions come to will most probably not appear in any published 
document, but the past history of the parties, their present positio?» 
and their well-known sentiments, all assure us that we now witness ® 
revival the Holy Alliance.— Scotsman. 

An Exv>QueEnt anv WELL-consipeRED Trisute.—At the dinner? 
recently given by the Metropolitan Local Commissioners of the —_—_ 
Exhibition to the Foreign Commissioners, at the Castle Inn, Richmon" 





* The writer could never have made personal acquaintance with the pavement of 
New York, or he would have known that to give London pavement the supremacy 
for “ bumping and straining,” is carrying the joke rather too far.—£d. Alb. 
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Ashburton presides. and on proposing the health of Prince Albert, 
t 


= 
Lord Huded to the difficulties which the Prince had to encounter in 
thus ® the Exhibition to its present shape. 
oe found the Houses of Parliament indifferent—ready to listen to 
however frivolous. He found the leaders of parties, leaders 
ublic opinion, shrink from the responsibility of defending it. He 
é { the press hostile; the Government paralyzed by the thought that 
4 ed they would have thousands to pay—if it succeeded they 
ld have millions to keepinorder. He found the public bewildered ; 
wou ew not what to do, what to wish, what toexpect. Who, then, was 
it et No one save the Prince, and the small knot of enterprising 
be ie had associated with himself, and particularly inspired with his 
we usisem. The fact is, we were not eaagie for it. We talked, in- 
SI of progress ; we enjoyed, like children, to whisk to Exeter in four 
"3 like children, we delighted to see Nasmyth’s hammers squeeze 
benanee or crush an anvil; we admired the physical results of pro- 
= «3; but the effect of our discoveries on the social and political rela- 
Oa of mankind we all were blind to. We were like full-fledged birds 
sittiDg on the brink of the nest, conscious of fresh powers, but ignorant 
ofthe mighty range which their developement had brought within our 
vie, But it was not so with Prince Albert. He felt that God had 
t given us the genius of discovery, had not intrusted us with the do- 
a over the powers of nature, that itshould all end in cheapness.— 
: felt that nations might be brought together with their works; and 
hat through this industrial congress some advance might be made 
jowards that unity of mankind, that universal peace, which has been 
the dream of philanthropic men, from Sully to Elihu Burritt. In this 
faith, in this steadfast faith he got this ark reared—the ark of a new 
covenant among nations. In this faith he sent forth his missives into 
qi! lands ; in this same faith the nations of the earth have responded to 
his appeal; they have understood his meaning, and have sent you gen- 
tlemen, to represent them in this first great gathering.” 


pjections, 


iit fail 





A DOCTOR’S FEES. 


A young woman residing in the Rue de Breda, had occasion, some 
time ago, to send for a Doctor, on finding herself somewhat seriously 
jndisposed. The Doctor, at the moment had not many patients on his 
jist. He had killed off the most troublesome of them, the evening be- 
fore: nevertheless, just to keep up appearances, he took his time in 
presenting himself to his new victim. 

She awaited him, the picture of resignation. Her pretty head, heavy 
with fever, was buried deeply in a pile of pillows daintily trimmed 
with lace. Her lip was parched—her cheek flushed. The Doctor came, 
saw, and pitied, and vowed that he would restore her, as soon as might 
be, to the elegancies and enjoyments or lifein Paris; and by way of 
keeping his vow, threw science overboard, for the nonce. 

In less than a fortnight, thanks to Nature’s aid and the Faculty’s ab- 
stinence, the fair patient was about —. She received the Doctor in 
her boudoir, and advancing to meet him immediately that he was an- 
pounced, exclaimed—‘‘You have saved me, Doctor; many thanks, and 
for your tronble you may kiss me—on the forehead!”—and with 
these words, she manceuvred so modestly and so coquettishly, that the 
worthy Doctor’s kiss was lost in air. 

“Thav’s a sort of fee, on which I sha’nt get rich,” said the Doctor to 
himself, with a smile, as he returned home. ‘ But never mind; I’ve 
done a good deed; I’ve cured a very pretty woman, and that makes 
some amends.” 

Some time afterwards, when his good deed and his charming patient 
had alike slipped from his memory, he received a call from a young 
man, a stranger to him, but of distinguished fignre and gentlemanly 
manners. ‘ Sir,” said the young man, ‘‘ you were good enough to at- 
tend and cure Madame * * * of the Rue de Breda. I have called to 
pay the pecuniary debt incurred, and on her behalf to renew her most 
grateful acknowledgement.” So saying, he gracefully took leave, de- 
positing on the Doctor’s mantel-piece a rouleau of a hundred five-franc 
pieces. ‘Assuredly,” said the Doctor, ‘ Virtae never loses its re- 
ward ; though I have not hitherto had much faith in the proverb.” 

The next day, a gentleman, bald, but wearing several Orders, pre- 
sented himself in turn. ‘* Sir,” said he to the Doctor, ‘‘ 1am under the 
deepest obligation to you for the care which you so kindly took of Ma- 
dame * * * of the Rue de Breda: here are the fifteen louis which she 
owes you.” He bowed, and took leave. ‘ The Deuce is in it,” thought 

the Doctor, “ this is very embarrassing. If I tell him that I have been 
paid already, I shall perhaps commit a very serious indiscretion. It 
will never do, to trouble the peace of mind of this worthy gentleman.” 

On the third day, an Englishman, not long arrived, insisted on in- 
stant admission, “** My dear Doctor,” said he, shaking him violently 
by (he arm, and speaking in his droll insular patois, *‘ I am very much 
obliged to you for having restored to me Madame * * in Breda street : 
Ihave brought you fifteen guineas.” And he also took leave. 

“Upon my word,” said the honest Doctor, ‘this beats everything. 
But I can’t keep all this money ; I’ll goand have a settlement with my 
pretty patient.” 

He went accordingly, and told her gaily, and in due order of date, 
all that had happened. ‘* You know, Madam,” added he, ‘‘ a Doctor is 
bound to keep secrets like a confessor, which is the reason why I 
thought it inexpedient to enter into an explanation with these gentle- 
men. But I have come to restore you what belongs to you.” 

The young dame looked surprised, and blushed, and then answered 
in her softest and most insinuating tone. ** Good Heavens, Doctor, I 
scarcely know what you mean; but I assure you that you will serious- 
ly affront me by insisting. Have you not amongst your patients some 
poor souls in need of help? They will be very grateful to find that 
you have been their treasurer. Gothen, Doctor; cure them as you 
cured me, and for this once you may give me a kiss—upon the cheek.” 

You may say that this m oney took a roundabout way of reaching its 
charitable destination. But notwithstanding abuse of all sorts is so lav- 
ishly bestowed on money, the great affair in this world is to draw it 
= of its hiding-places and put it in circulation.—Courrier des Etats 

nis, 





RerusiicaAn FRATERNITY.—Two or three pleasant drolleries in 
Parisian life are told by a lively correspondent of the Courrier des Etats 
Unis, It appears that on one of the days of the late races in the Champ 
de Mars, a servant in livery had procured a ticket of admission to the 
Grand Stand, and occasioned much remark by occupying a prominent 
front place. The law did not justify his removal, and the J ockey Club 
put the best face they could onit, by treating the circumstance as a 
jest intended to quiz the socalled Republican equality. From this, 
however, originated a bet between two sporting characters, one of them 
undertaking to appear, in livery, in the most conspicuous seat of the 
Opera House. He did so, and gained his bet, to the infinite amusement 
and astonishment of the gay world. The loser on this occasion was the 
Winner of a curious bet, some years since, when having been defied to 
game at billiards, a pied et a cheval, (the phrase being meant in its 
ordinary acceptation) he took it up literally, insisted ‘en its being so 
Construed, and forced his adversary to play with him in the rooms of 
the Jockey Club, the players being mounted on ponies. The winner 
Was the better rider, though less skilful with the cue, and so came off 
Vetorious accordingly. 





Goon Sarinc anv New Route ror News.—The following para- 
oP from the Southern Cross (published at Auckland, New Zealand) 
‘I the 81st of December, illustrates the effect of the Californian traffic in 
altering the route of communication with the Australian colonies. The 
Vessel alluded to is owned by a Liverpool house, and had previously 
ere some remarkable voyages. In the present instance, as the 
Py distance, between San Francisco and Auckland is estimated at 
; ess than 6,000 miles, she must have kept up a speed at 207 miles, 
start} throughout that passage :—‘* On Saturday last our citizens were 
pes ed by an extraordinary ‘Novelty,’ the barque of that name having 

. ived in port from San Francisco in the short space of twenty-nine 
1 on = bringing London news of the 2d and New York news to the 
d ot October. Here is another and a remarkable testimony to the 
ovate - our geographical position which the Panama route is certain 
and Call ly to effect, since with all the circuits and delays of American 

alifornian tranmissions, we have been put in possession of Euro- 


pean j : : . : 
ieee -—” in the hitherto unprecedented sp*se of eighty- 





nail AGarrmonr.—According to the census return which was 
a Le, y “Henry James Prince,” as head of the family in the Abode 
let ti Sixty-five individuals were located there on the night of the 
ys last March. It appears, by the description of the persons in 
his a paper, that all, except Henry James Prince and Julia Prince 
sat . e, are enjoyers of this local board on very slight tenure indeed, 
paar y are described, under the head of “ relation to head of family,” 
48 visitors and the others as servants. We give the following 


a : rte. . 
Pha of this — sect :—5 clergymen without cure of souls ; 1 


eng ineer ; 


Sur s, not practising ; 2 annuitants; 1 solicitor and master extra- 
poe “e poe a ; 6 fundholders ; one farmer of 509 acres, 
employing thirty labourers; 1 groom; 1 post boy; 3 helpers in the 
stables ; 1 shoemaker; 8 women house-servants; 2 dressmakers ; 1 
servant boy ; 8 carpenters; 1 mason ; 6 laundresses; 1 tailor ; 9 wives 
of visitors ; 7 unmarried female visitors ; 1 unmarried male visitor, 
sixteen years of age; 1 ditto seven years of age ; and 2 female 
visitors, one of them six and the other four years old. Total of 
of males, 30; total of females, 35. There are but 5 children, of the 
respective ages of 7, 6,4, 8, and 2 years. It is evident from the return 
that this “« Abode of Love” does not depend for its population on an 
increase from members residing within its precincts, as although the 
males and females are so nearly balanced, those who have been paired 
are not blessed with ‘ pledges of wedded love.’—Somerset County 
Gazette. 


Sxercuinc Fancres.—At the meeting of the London Sketching Club, 
a subject isgiven by the President, which the artists treat according to 
their fancies, and it is interesting to observe the varieties of treatment 
suggested by a common theme. Of thisthere could be no better instance 
than the subject of ‘An Engagement.’ Mr. J. J. Chalon makes it mil- 
tary; Mr. Stanfield, marine; Mr. A.E Chalon, matrimonial —‘ Calm after 
a Storm’ is treated by ir. Stanfield as the day after a battle: by Mr. 
Uwins, it is a wayward child put to bed, and then visited by his parents. 
—A Début’ has provoked much humor. Mr. Leslie and Mr. A. E. 
Chalon show the manager leading the débutante to the foot-lights; Mr. 
Stanfield, the terrified sailor boy at the end of the yard-arm ; Mr. Uwins, 
a country-girl entering service; Mr. J. J. Chalon a grotesque group 
formed by a would-be skater, whose legs support him soill on the frozen 
surface as to need the aid of the two friends between whom he tries to 
keep his balance. 








Chess. 


Tur Curss TouRNAMENT.—The arrival of the America’s mails has 
put us in possesssion of some particulars relating to the commencement 
of proceedings at the great Chess gathering in London, to which we 
have on former occasions alluded as being then in contemplation. We 
now learn that all preliminary matters having been previously arranged, 
play commenced on Tuesday the 27th of last month. The following 
score—hastily compiled—will serve to show, not only who are the com- 
batants, but also the particular opponent whom the chances of the bal- 
lot-box has assigned to each competitor, as well as the number of games 
severally lost and won during the first two days play. 


Kiesertzky wins . . 0 Anderssen . wins 2 
—a.seses'.. © Newham .... * 0 
Lowenthal .“. — Williams ....* 1 
Harwitz . e.. 1 PE wetents “pee @ 
Mayet. . .“. he Capt. Kennedy .. * 2 
Demme... »'» Y's 0 A! gs ee 
E.S. Kennedy “ . ae) Muchlow ....** 2 
Brodie . . .* 0 Staunton... . * 2 


The losers of two games in the above list are thrown out from all 
further chance, the matches being made for two out of three games the 
winners will eubsequently be matched again. 





PROBLEM No. 132, sy J. W. 
BLACK. 




















WHITE. 


White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 131. 


White. Black. 
1 KittoR 4 K to Q4 
2.Q to Qé6ch K woK5 
3. Q to Q 4 checkmate. 





Appotutmeuts. 


James Duff, Esq., to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the shire of Elgin, 
in the room of General the Hon. Sir Alexander Duff, deceused.— Mr. C. Young to be 
Attorney-General, Mr. W. Swabey Registrar of Deeds, Mr. J. Warburton Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. R. Hodgson Queen’s Counsel, and Mr. Desbrisay, Clerk of the 
Council, for Prince Edward's Island.—R. Cornwall Legh, Esq., to be Asst. Secy 
to the government of Malta.—W. G. Anderson, Esq., to be auditor of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, in the room of Edward White, Esq., resigned. 


Avway. 


THE Care oF Goop Hore.—All doubts are at an end as to the cavalry corps 
to be sent to the Cape, orders having been issued to the 12th Royal Lancers, now 
stationed in the Royal Barracks, Dublin, to prepare for early embarkation.—We 
hear from very high authority at the Cape, that the cost incurred in the first month 
of hostilities was about 260,000/., and that it had cost between 80,000/. and 90,0002. 
per month since.--We have already stated that H.M. iron screw frigate Megera, 
of 1,400 tons and 359 horse power, has been commissioned to convey reinforce- 
ments to Sir Harry Smith. She is ordered to be equipped with all dispatch, but 
as she requires to be in dock ten days she will not be out of the hands of the 
Sheerness Dockyard people before the 30th instant, and will not be ready for sea 
before the 4th of June. She is already manned, The Admiralty have further 
ordered H. M. iron screw steam-frigate Simoom, of 2,000 tons and 350 horse 
power, to be also prepared at Portsmouth with all dispatch for the conveyance of 
troops to the Cape. it is expected that these ships will make the passage to Table 
Bay in 30 days. 

AR OrFice, May 30.—7th Regt of Drag Gds; Capt T H Clifton, from 12th 
Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Cureton, whoex. 11th Lt Drags; Lt TJ J Avarne, from 
half-pay 67th Ft, to be Lt, v J T Wightman, who ex; Cor J Inglis, to be Lt, by 
pur, v Avarne, whoret. 12th Lt Drags; Capt E B Cureton, from 7th Drag Gds, 
to be Capt, v Clifton, whoex. 1st Regtof Ft; Ens J F Webster to be Lt, by pur, 
v Reed, who ret. 18th Ft; Capt W E Adams, from 17th Ft, to be Capt, v Han- 
mer, whoex. 40th Ft; Lt A R Rundle to be Capt, by pur, v Gorle, who ret; 
Ens W O'Hara to be Lt, by pur, v Rundle. 87th Ft; Capt W Hanmer from 18th 
, Ft, to be Capt, v Adamns, who ex; Sec Lt G L W D Flamstead, to be First Lt, 
\ by pur, v Baldwin, who ret, 88th Ft; Ens J Wray to be Lt, by pur, v Steere 
who ret. 1st W I Regt; Ens A W Mackay to be Lt, without pur, v J W Thomp 
son, dec; Ens W L Murphy to be Lt, v Stubbs, who ret. 

BREVET.—-Brevet Maj C E Napier, of 25th Ft, to be Lt-Col in the wet 

MEMORANDUM.—The Christian names of Brevet-Col Morris, C.B., on half-pay, 
as Lt.-Col, Unatt, are “ Edmund Finucane.” 

ERRATUM in printing the Gazette of the 23d May. 

The appointment of Brevet Lt-Col E Macarthur, on half-pay Unatt, should have 
been Dep Adj-Gen to the Forces serving in New South Wales, and not Dep 
Assist-Gen as therein stated. 


Navy. 


ADMIRALTY, May 23.—Corps of Royal Marines; Lieut-Col R Mercer to be Col 
Sec Commandant, v H Mitchell, dead ; Capt and Bt Maj KR Lyde Hornbrook to 
be Lieut.Col, v Mercer, pro; First Lt and Qrmr C Louis to be Capt, v Horn- 
brook, pro; Sec Lieut J V Carden Reed to be First Lieut, v Louis, pro; First 
Lieut J Pickard to be Qrmr, v Louis. 





landed proprietor ; 1 member of the Royal College of 


PRoMOTIoNS,—Lieut Saml Morrish to be Commr.—Lieut J U Purchas proto 


Kelham, 1850, additional, to Cumberland, 70, 


the rank of commander on the retired list of 1816.—Assist-Surgeons James Addi- 
son of the Hastings, 72, flag-ship, East Indies; Robert W Meux of the Scorpt 
surveying vessel, West L 
the rank of Surgeon. 


ies; and Dr H Richardson of the Caledonia, 120, ta 


APROINTMENTS.—Lieuts 8 T Greville, to Ajax, 60, screw-ship, Spithead , H 
ag-ship, West Indies. 


Ovituary. 


THE Late Ducuess or LeucutenserG.—The late Duchess of Leuchtenberg 


was the eldest daughter of King Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria. She was bora 
on the 2ist of June, 1788, thus being 20 years younger thau the ex.King Ludwig, 
her brother, and seven years older than Prince Karl. 
14th of January, 1806, to Eugene Beauharnais, Duke of Leuchtenberg and Prince 
of Eichstadt. Eugene Beauhbarnais, born in 1781, was the son of General Alex- 
ander, Vicomte de Beaubharnais, and Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie, after- 
wards the Empress Josephine. 
Beauharnais joined the popular party, voted for the abolition of privileges, and 
equality before the law. In the reign of terror, he was accused of having by 
neglect contributed to the loss of the fortress of Mayence, arrested, brougl to 
Paris, and guillotined in 1794. Of his two children, the daughter, Hortense, was 
married to Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, whose son is the present President 
of the French Republic ; the son, Eugene, was made Viceroy of Italy by Napo- 
leon, and married the Princess Augusta of Bavaria, whose death has just beer 
announced, After the fall of Napoleon, Beauharnais took part in the Congress 
of Vienua, which awarded him a dotation of 5,000,000 francs, paid him by the 
King of Napies. He made over the sum to Bavaria, in exchange for the province 
of Leuchtenberg, in the Oberpfalz, with the title of Duke. 
of the deceased Duchess is Queen of Sweden; the 
zollern-Hechingen ; the third is the widow of Don Pedro of Brazil. The eldest 
son married Donna Maria of Portugal in 1835, but died the seme year ; the secund 
son, Max Eugene, is married to a nm gor of the Emperor Nicholas, and resides 
at St. Petersburgh. The state funera 

on the 17th ult—Frankfort Journal.: 


She was married on the 


At the commencement of the revolution General 


The eldest daughter 
d Duchess of Hohen- 








of the late Duchess took place at Munich 


Lately, General Eden, ‘at the advanced age of 83. He entered the service in 


1783, and was advanced to the rank of General in 1838. The deceased served as 
Assistant-Quarter-Master General in Flanders during the campaign in 1794’ and 
in Holland in 1795. He also took part in the capture of Java in 1611, 
latter service he received a medal.—The Rev. John Frere, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Bishop of London.—At Paris, 
aged 56, David Turnbull, Esq., of Her Majesty's Mixed Commission, Jamaica.— 
We regret to announce the demise, at a very early age, of N. M. Condy, Esq., 
the celebrated marine artist, whose skill and fidelity as a painter in that particular 
branch of the profession which he had made peculiarly his raw f had piaced him 
among the leading artists of his time.—On ‘board H.M.S. Arethu 


For the 


sa, Capt. Snow, 
N.—We regret to announce the death of Major-General Pitt, K.H., command- 


ing the forces in New Zealand, which took ee in January last.—At Bath, 
Comar. Baker, R.N.—At Islington, Charles Hill, 

Buard of Green Cloth, and 36 years in the Lord Steward’s Department of the 
Royal Household.—Suddenly, Edward Clough Taylor, Esq:, of Kirkham Abbey, 
Yorkshire.—The Dowager Lady Arden. 


Esq., aged 52, Secretary to the 





RUDOLPH GARRIGUE vient de recevoir les Nouveautés suivantes: 


Kock (Ch. Paul de), Cerisette, 4 vols. - ° ° 8 
Kock (Henri de), Brin d’Amour, 2 vols. — - - : : . é 
Méry, La Juive au Vatican au Amor e Roma, Vols. 1 & 2, : : 


Noel & De la Place, Abrege des Lecons de Litterature, 22e. edition, 

Saint-Georges (M. de), Un Mariage de Priuce, 2 Vols. - < ° 
Saint-Hilaire (M. Aug. de), Voyage dans |’ Interieur du Bresil, 2 Vols. 
Sue (Eug.), Le Tuit - - 


Villemain (M.), Histoire de Cromwell, nouv. edition, - : ° . 


LIVRES FRANCAIS, 
No. 2 BARCLAY STREET, (ASTOR HOUSE,) 


rrant, 5 Vols, - : 
Les Mystéres du Peuple, Vols. 1 to 8, : - - ° 


ewe RK Orr WD 
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Velerius (B,), Traite de la Fabrication de la Fonte, accompagnes d an 


Expose des ameliorations dont cette industrie est susceptible, 80 et Atlas 
de 32 planches, - - Tote - 12 00 


0 70 





in intensely thrillin 
titles him to an unaffected round of applause.”—Literary Wor 


ciety. By N. 


extracts from his Correspoudence and Political Writings. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE GLENNS—A Family History. ByJ. L. M’Connell. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth and paper, 
‘It is written in a fluent and fascinating style, is graphic in its descriptions, and abounds 
incidents. *The Eclectic” his third performance with the public, en- 


“The story is well managed, and the interest is kept up to the last.”—Bangor Mercury. 
“ Hos plots are skilfully managed, so as to interest without being unnatural; and his fine 


playful fancy and cultivated taste lend a charm to his work which the reader will find irre- 
sistble.”—New Era. 


“The poriraitures of individuals are striking, the narrative is intensely absorbing.” —Home 


Journal. 


HURRY-GRAPHS;; or, Sketches from fresh Impressions of Scenery —Celebrities and So- 
P. Willis. Second Edition. 
THE FRUIT GARDEN—By P. Barry, with 150 cuts. Second Edition. 


LIFE OF ALGERNON sIDNEY—With Sketches of some of his Cotemporaries, and 
By G. A. Van Santvoord. 


With 


1 vol, 12mo. » 
A GRANDMOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS—By Ella Rodman. 1 vol. l2mo 


Illustrations, 
JUST ISSUED: 


FRESH GLEANINGS; or a New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Continental Europe. 


By Ik MarveL. A new edition With a new preface and uniform with “ Reveries ofa 
Bachelor,” &c. 2 


1 vol. i2mo. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row and 145 Nassau-street, 





HOWARD ON THE BYE. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
J. CHURCHILL, of London, ARMOUR & RAMSEY, of Montreal, 
AND 
G, P. PUTNAM, NEW YORK, 


THE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY & PATHOLOGY OF THE EYE, 


BY HENRY HOWARD, M. R. C, 8S. &c. 


‘*Mr. Howard’s book affords ample proof of zeal and industry: it embraces the whole 
subject of eye surgery, and contains as much information as could well be compressed 
within 500 pages of legible type —[ Dr. Jacob’s Dublin Press. 

“This work is evidently the production of a man thoroughly acquainted with the subject 
of which he treats.”—[ London Lancet.| 
“Tt reflects great creditupon his industry and practical abilities.”—Brit. & Foreign Med. 
Journal. 

“Io anatomical details it is full and of much value: we know of no similar treatise more 
complete and satisfactory.”—[ Char. Med. Review.] 
“ Itis a valuable contribution to opthalmic literature.”—| Buff. Med. Jour.] 


jnel4—2t. G. P. PUTNAM. 








SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS. 


OURTH SERIES OF SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS, open from 8 o’clock. A. M. til} 
. 1OP.M. Admission Twenty-five Cents. 
These Works of Art consist of a collection of 26 views of Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, the 
— Land, Egypt, Nubia and Arabia, and are taken from nature and painted in oil by 
rof, Sattler. 








Fok SALE, FIFTEEN YEARS OF THIS PAPER, from June 21st, 1823, to Decem- 
ber 30th, 1837, bound in 15 vols., half-calf. Price $2 50 per vol. Apply at 122 1-2 Fulton 
Street, Basement. 





RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 


A LADY of the Church of England, desires a situation as Governess in Canada or the 
United States ; she is thoroughly competent to teach Music, French, and the ruaimeuis 
of Singing, with the usual branches of a solid English education. 


The highest references may be had from the family in which she now resides. 
Address “A. Z. Box 150, Post Office, Toronto, Canada West.” Paid to the lines. 
jae7—4t 


PIVE WORES ON BANKING FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 


HE following valuable works are now ready, uniformly and neatly bound. 





I, Gilbart’s Practical Treatise on Banking, 2d edition $2 50 
Il. The Banker’s Common Place Book, 2d edition oe ee oe 50 
ILL. McCulloch’s Essays on Money, Coins, Bullion, Exchange, Interest, &c, 75 
1V. Fraucis’ Chronicles and Char«cters of the Stock Exchange os ee 5 

V. The Banker’s Almanac, 1851, second edition, containing all the new Bank 

Laws of Massachusetts, New York, &c. o* ee . . 
G. P. Putnam, N. Y. Phillips, Sampson & Co. Boston. A Hart, Philadelphia. 


Orders per mail executed by J. SMITH HOMANS, Boston. 








A L.ADY with the most unexceptionable testimonials of ability and respectability, wishes 
to enter a gentleman’s family as instructress. She possesses an acquaintance wi'h 
modern languages, a thorough know ledge of music. and all the nec branches of female 
education. Letters (postpaid) addresed to Henry R Simpson, Post Office, New York, will 
meet with immediate attention. 


No objection to travel, nor to the South. 








THE HOTEL AT TRENTON PALLS 


I NOW OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF COMPANY. The accommodations at 
at this favorite watering-place were greatly enlarged the past season, and thé sutscriber 
pledges himeelf to his guests that the weil-established reputation of his house shall be fui! 
sustained. Stages will leave Utica on the arrival of the Express Train at 11 o’clock, A. 
Fare 50 cents. M. MOORE, Propriecor 
There is a plank road from Utica to Trenton. jne7—3t 





MILLINERY. 


MES: FALCONER, 653 BROADWAY, up stairs, has just received a handsome assort- 
LVI ment of Paris Millinery, comprising Hats, Caps, Head-dresses, &c. 

Wanted immediately, a few young ladies to work at Millinery to make Dress Caps, 
Apply as above. jne7—8t 
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A CARD. 


HIE EYE.—DR. ROBINSON, Surgeon and Physician, recently from London, has 
T associated himself with DR. WHEELER, the eminent Oculist. for the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Eye, and the practice of Upthalmic Surgery. Artificial Eyes of the finest 
Parisian manufaciure, inserted without pain, and in appearance quite equal tw the 


organ. ) 
OFFICE, 2% BARCLAY STREET. DR. WHEELER, 
DR. ROBINSON. 





GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, who took high Classical 
honours, now in Holy Orders, an experienced Tutor, and amoly provided with Testi- 
monials, is desirous of forming an engagement as Tutor, or Master in a School or College. 
Address B. C, at the office of this Journal. 


G. P. PUTNAM 
WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS. 
ARA; OR SCENES AND ADVENTURES ON THE AMAZON. By J. E. Warren, 
Esq. 12mo, cloth. 
TRENTON FALLS, PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIPTIVE. Edited by N.P. Willis. 
Embracing the Original Essay of Joan Sherman, the first proprietor and resident. The 
principal illustrations from origina! designs by Heine, Kummer and Muller. 1 vol. 12mo, 
with aumerous Illustrations on wood. 7 
uy. CLARKE’S HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. (Meg and Alice.)}—With a View 
indsor. 





DICKENS’S HOUSEHOLD WORDS—59 & 60, Also part II, Vol, III. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO KNOWLEDGE BY THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. A 
new volume, 4to cloth. 


SCENES AND ‘THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. By an American. (Geo. H. Calvert, Esq, 
Baltimore.) I2mo. 50 cents. 


GILBERT ON BANKING. Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 





HOUSE PAINTING, DECORATING, 
AND 
PAPER-HANGING. 


A. C. PALMER has removed from 525 Bruadway, to 68 Lispenard Street, four doors 
from Broadway. 





D®; CALDWELL, HAS REMOVED from 508 Broadway, to 103 Spring Street, 
corner of Mercer Street. 


my17—3t. 





A CARD. 


GRADUATE OF KING'S COLLEGE, TORONTO, (CANADA,) offers his services, 

as Tu or, ina private family. He has no objections to travel. but would take charge 

ofa pupil in the capacity of companion. Early application is requested. The most satis- 

tactory references, as to qualification &c., can be given. Apply (lt by letter, post-paid) at 

the O of the Albion, where terms &c. may be ascei tained. 
Canada, May 1851. 





FPREEMASONRY. 


LLYN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY, with 30 plates, price $5. By remitting the 
money, the book can be sent by mail to any part of the United States or Canada. 
Shortly will be published a new edition of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims: Taylor's Elements 
of Thought, and Physical Theory of another Life. 
WM. GOWANS, 
178 Fulton street, New York. 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt. 
Ezra Nye,—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively, on 
Saturday, the 21st June, at 12 o’clock, A. M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. 
For freight or passage, having wnequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
Positively no freight will be received on board after Thursdey evening, June [9th. 
The Steamer ARCTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and eail on the 5th July. 





NEW YORE CHURCH ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 


548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 
feb 15—ly 





COLLAMORE HOUSE, 
532 BROADWAY, CORNER OF SPRING STREET, 


The House is centrally situated, it being but one square below Niblo’s, and for desirable 
rooms, either in suit or single, will compare favorably with any house in the city. 

It is the determination of the Proprietors to make it one of the best houses. and no pains 
will be spared to render it desirable and attractive to the public and its patrons. 

Families breaking up housekeeping and wishing rooms, will do well to make early ap- 
Plication Also families from abroad wishing rooms for the summer. 

Application may be made at the house during the day. 


PERRY & COLLAMORE, 


Corner of Broadway and Spring-st. 
New York, April 26th, 1851. 





PROF. ALEX. C, BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


o* MEDICATED COMPOUND, fer restoring, Sescoring and beautifying hair, eradi- 
cating scurf and dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, and muscles ; stings 
cuts. bruises, sprains, &c., &c. It has been ascertained by experiment that Barry’s Trico- 
pherous has predesed the same effect in curing diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and 
all the animal kingdom. : 

From the Editor of the New York Express, April 3, 1851:—Professor Alex. C. Barry’s 
Tricopherous is not only the cheapest but the most useful pre on for preserving the 
bair in a beautiful condition, which has come under our notice. It is recommended by some 
of our best chemists and ohysicians, and has been extensively and successfully used in all 
paris of the country. We think it indispensable to a neat toilet and heartily recommend it 
to the =. It can be procured from all the best druggists, and in packages of halfa 
dozen bottles at areduced price at Prof. Barry’s Office, 137 Broadway. 

Copy of a letter from Miss Catharine Nelson: 

City Hotel, Sept. 1848.—Mr. Barry.—Sir: You have permission to use my name as fiaving 
experienced the great utility of your Tricopherous for dressing the hair. I have always 
found oils and pomatum to occasion a harsliness to my hair, and for three or four years it 
was fast falling off and much changed in color, but since using your Tricopherous I feel 
my head always comfortable, and my hair grown strong and th ck to the amazement of my 
friends and acquaintances. I huve invariably found it gives the most general satisfaction. 
Please to send three bottles by bearer, who will pay you. CaTHaRine NELSON. 

Copy of a letter from G. V. M. Rapelye : 

New York, Sept. 22, 1850.—Prof. Barry.—Dear Sir: I have been afflicted with a cutaneous 
eruption of the scalp of a most aggravated character, for the last sixteen years, and during 
that period 1 nave had the advice of some of the must emiuent physicians, and have tried all 
the preparations for the hair and skin now known without the least benefit I was advised 
by a friend to try Pp Tricopherous. I did 30, as a last resort, and to my surprise and 
gratification, found myself cured in about two months. Such was the violence of the dis- 
order that at times I was partially blind 

Respectfully yours, G. V.M. Rape_ye 
148 Columbia Street, Brooklyn. 

Sold in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the principal office. 137 Broadway, New York, and 
by ——— pal druggists and merchants throughout the United States and Canada. 

my 





AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


In offering to the Le pny | this justly celebrated remedy for diseases of the throat and 
lungs, it is not our wish to trifle with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly to lay 
before them the opinious of distinguished men, and some of the evidences of its 


1 FOR ALL THINGS, and the SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29 Lud- 
poms ‘sas heppy to say, while 7 hy their assiduity to the 
ior the summer, they are not unmindful that they have gaiaed a pre-eminence. 
pre-eminence by selling the best articles, yo GT most unparal- 
le i paying to their patrous the most assiduous attention, comb: with style and 
economy. y invite every stranger in London to inves thei: Ned collecti 
of clo suitable not only for the present season, but to 

In the Bespoke Department, their system of aargns separately for the cloth from the 
making and trimming, has unbounded satisfaction. 
The ready-made stock for the present season embraces everything that : kill and eapital 





r -) 
approaching summer, 


“*Satony dress-coats, 18s. 6d. to 30s.; extra Saxony, 33s. to 42s., frock coats Ss. extra; Sax- 
ony Liama cloth paletots, sleeves &c lined with silk . (this coat can be worn either as 
7 or over coat); Alpacca coats 78. to 12s.; cashmere, 14s. to 20s.; the Oxonian coat, 
any colour, 16s. 6d. to 30s.; trousers 8s. to 16s. ; quilting vests, 3s. ; Alpacca 5s. 

Patterns, table of prices, plate of fashions, guide to self-measurement by means of which 
any gentleman can forw Ris own orders; and schedules for the information of those re- 
qaireg naval, military or emigrant’s outfits are sent to all paris of the kingdom, free of 
expense. 

SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door from the Old Bailey, Seoten. - 

Di. ki 





HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 29% Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrament, to the 
Newt elegant collection he has for comprising every poy fay styleand finish. From 

experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able 

of the finest in tone, touch, and perfect , together with 
— for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece <n 
given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 
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NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION co 


, UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Woiten, 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, id 
and Southampton, for the year 1851, om the follewi.g days— re 


Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin,,..Saturday.......+++ + .  $) Franklin....Wednesday.,...March 
t ee 





Humbold arch 8 | Humboldt eee April ® 

ranklin April 5| F a ‘oned May ’ 
Humboldt May %/| Humboldt Bg June 4 
Franklin May 31 lia July 9 
Humboidt June 28 | Humboldt July % 
Franklin July 26/ Franklin Au. 27 
Humboldt Aug. 23| Humboldt Sept. % 
Franklin Sept, 20; Franklin Uct. 22 
Humboldt Oct. 18] Humbolds sees Noy, 19 
Franklin Nov. 15/| Franklin cece De. 
Humboldt Dec. 13 








Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tens burther each, ar 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accomme 
sy a ayo re are of the = ~~: a Sia alten te 

Lo at pton Z and returning, they offer assen oceeding 
to Lopiom advantages over any pow | line in the economy of both © an pd 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, ..............8128 
From Havre or Southampton to Now York .sssecccssesevessseseeeeesscee Lf, B50 

No pase secured until paid for. 

An Sipotenend Surgeon on board, 

For freight or Passage, @pPly ©. 4 SpeiMER LIVINGSTON, A 

nt, 53 B 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. > °**way. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southamptog 
feb 15—ly 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
H guished oauber of Ey Modieal Protection of this city the following testimo: of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TEsTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e, 

“1 have carefully examined and in many cases oe bed the icine which you pre- 

me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
= ayy which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 

eltzer Aperient. 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 

hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

r Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
co. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 

rt.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Pre and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Cosen, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
7 40 Cone! st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staces, 

une 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
Ts INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 

plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 

Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 

The Terms are $25 for an assi le and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus reudering the share free. 

Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 

N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Bmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bawx ror THE WIDOW anp THE OrppHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 





MEW YorRK. 

John J. Palmer, easing ©. Tucker, 

James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 

George Barclay Henry Ludlum. 

Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 

William Van Hook | Joseph Gaillard, Jr 

Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 

Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 

John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tifaay, 

Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 

George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 

Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 


ranklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. 
. P William Elliot.” 5. M. Consul 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1849, &c., can be had free Ht charge, on application nA 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as truetees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise} or otherwise. 

io days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
oO! icy. 

artice hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them 
loan of one-halj’ the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without n 


icy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., a. 71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice 
of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan5 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


er COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES on Lives, whether single or joint, 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transactall business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
poe meen to = terms 4 — p a. — be grt ng than the low rate of interest at- 

mable on investments by British Com es an eir generally large ex ture 
bey any regard to ry admit *., Cr ei phe bis t 4 — — 
n exact statement cf its receipts iture is annu ublished by the Com 
forwarded to all who may be interested. de d arden 
Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is year} 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which{ and this is 
nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
ion. 


at any timeto a 
ote or it of 








from which they can judge for themselves. We sincerely piedge ourselves to make no 
wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy, nor will we hold out any hope to suffering 
humanity which facts will not warrant. 


Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry from the public into all we publish, 
feeling assured they will find them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy their best 
confidence and patronage. 

From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica, Bowdoin College. 

Dear Sir: I delayed answering the receipt of your preparation, until | had an opportunity 

witnessing its effects in my own family, or in the families of my friends. 


This I have now done with a high degree of satisfaction, in cases both of adults and 
children. 


I have found it, as its ingredients show, a powerful remedy for colds, and coughs, and 
pulmonary diseases. 
PARKER CLEAVELAND, M. D. 
Brunswick, Me., Feb. 5, 1847. 
From an Overseer in the Hamilton Mills, in this City. 
Dr. J.C. Ayer,—I have been cured of the worst cough I ever had in my life, by your 
* Cherry Pectoral,” and never fail, when I have opportunity, of recommending it to others. 


Yours, respectfully, 
$! p. EMERSON. 
Read the following, and see if this medicine is worth atrial. This patient had beoome 


very feeble, and the effect of the medicine was unmistakeably distinctj:— 
United States Hotel, Saratoga Springs, 
Suly bth, 1849. i 

Dr. J.C. Be I have been afflicted with a painful affection of the lungs, and all the 
que of settled consumption, for more than a year. I could find no medicine that 
would reach m =. I commenced the use of your “Cherry Pectoral.” which gave 
me gradual relief, i have been steadily gaining my strength till my health is well nigh 

While using your medicine, I had the gratification of curing with it my reverend friend , 
Mr. Tram~n, of Sumpter District, who had been suspended from his parochial duties by 
@ severe attack of bronchitis. 

I have pleasure in certifying these facts to you. 


And am, Sir, yours seapootly, 
J. F. CALHOUN, of South Carolina. 
Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mase. 





REMITTANCES 


TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
RAFTS on sale, for any amount fro 2 j 
D eS tee m £1. upwards, which willbe cashed at ANY Bank 
Also Packaces or Every Description, f 
aur Pant or Bunera, oF ‘orwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TransaTLANTic Express, 
At Adams & Co's, 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 

Small parcels will be received tll 9 1-2 4. m. of the day of sailing of every STEAMER 

te Evrors. ad Apliz lyr. 


HIS line of packets will 
T ceed 


On the 1st and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


rd 
Southampton, new, Tinker 


tors. Great care be taken that 
aon will 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese p be resp r letters, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless ee Bills of Laing are signed therefor. Ap- 


a 


To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairty representative of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
sos for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 
ereon, 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. 
A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 























Tabies o! Rates, forms ol proposal, and ai! otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


Officeand Agencies. THOMAS 
AS M. SIMONS,S 
$8 King Street. Hamiltcn. 9th April 1250. ae 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 24TH OF EVERY MONTH 
hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
each other in the order in which they are named, sailing eactaalk = New 
York on the &th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th ef 28th, Portsmouth 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8{June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 2% 
« * 24, “ 4 July 13, se March 15 
“ 


Devonshire,new, Hovey, 
June 8. Oct, 3, Feb. 8) « 


28 

Ame. Eagle, “24, “ 24, “ oct, 13; Feb. 13, June 13 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 

the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best di Pp 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adulty without wines 
Kk ible fo 





OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. ¥Y 





and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, London. 


——_—.. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will 
muda and St. Thomas on Monday, June 9th , at noon, : sail for Bey. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of P. to Bermuda.ceccessccccecsscccscseces O35 
Do ~~ St. THOMAS, coccccccccsessecesesess 
here is a reguiar Mail communication between St. Thomas and all the W. Indie 
Isnna Bevenes Vere Cruz, Venezuela, &c. aaa 
The MERLIN will take freight, Apply to 
E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Breadway, 
P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through the 
Post Office. apl. 19 





i BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Bosten and Liverpool, calling at Hall. 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Captains. 





lone 
Wm. Harrisog 
i ee ane 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red on 
port. 


From 
Europa ....cececceceees NOW YOrK..coee. 
Cambria . ....+-e.e0+0+-BOston.... 
coccecee- NOW YOrk 
Boston ... 






eoccescee+May 2ist, 185] 

«May 28th, “ 
«June 4th, “ 
«June lith, “ 





New York +-June 18th, “ 
Roston.... +. June 25th, ‘ 
-New York +-July 2d, “ 
oston... «July 9th “ 
New York July 16th, « 
Boston .. July 23d, “ 
«New York July 30th, “ 
oston.... Aug.6th, 
New York . Aug. 13th, “ 
Boston..... ++Aug. 20th, “ 
New York --Aug. 27th, “ 
Boston.. . Sept. 3d. 
New York.. 


-- Sept. loth, “ 
Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool........-++++-8120 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freigi« will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on board, 

All Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orricr. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. omen. 3 r. 

roadway. 

French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with British 

goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


Persong intending to take paseage to England ia the Roysl Mail Steamsbips, are requested 
to call at the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the repor.s that the ships are full. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC......cccccsccscccccccccsccssecsccccsccssessOapt, West, 
inmEEET eso-eeo ones eonosenneseserencenascosopenasonner amas ye. 
seeececccesecens soseccccseccceeesecccsosecesees USP! 
BALTIC. . ...cccccccccccccccscccccccccersccsscccsececossGapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC .....-cecscccvcccccccccsececes soscecsescesssOapt, Grafton 
hips, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
bet toon token in thelr construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations tor p sare qualled for el or comfort. 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size 
State Rooms $325. From Liverpool to New York, 2£35- 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From Liverpool 
Saturday....... February..... ..8th, 195 
, 











From New York 
Wednesday...March.. ..+e0- .5th, 1851 
Wednesday...March.......-..19th, “ Saturday.....«..February ......22nd 
Wednesday. .April.sersseeeee2d, ** Saturday.....++-March..........8th, “ 
Wednesday...April..+...seeel6th, “ Saturday........-March..........22d, “ 
Saturday ......Ma@y ...e.ecee-10th, “ Wednesday ....April........06. Sth, “ 
Saturday ......May.... Wednesday ....April........«. 30h, “ 
Saurday .....-June .. Wednesday ....May...e0- eses--14th, “ 
Saturday .....June... Wednesday.ece-May ..ersseee+. 28th, “ 
Saturday .....-July see. eo &h, * Wednesday....June.....+..-..-llth, “ 
Saturday ......July -es-+eeee-19th, “ Wednesday....Jun@..seseseee 25th, “ 
Saturday .....-AUuguSt...see0..2d, “ Wednesday....July... coos Oth, 
Saturday ......August........16th, “ Wednesday....July... ° 


























Saturday ......August........d0th, Wednesday....August vd 
Saturday ......Sepiemover....J3ih, “ Wednesday.,...August.. eg 
Saturday ......September.. .27th, “ Wednesday....Sepiembe ° 
Saturday ......October ......1lth, “ Wednesday.... September sad 
Saturday ......October ......25th, ‘* Wednesday.... October. ng 
Saturday ......N ber.....8th, “ Wednesday....October. * 
«»-November ....22d, “ Wednesda October... se 

December ...- 6th, “ Wednesda: November bed 

Saturday ......December....20th, ‘ Wednesday., .November ” 
Wednesday....December. os 

Wednesday.... December . ° 


For freight or passage, apply to 
oP ape EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre. Paris. 

The owners ot these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie,Jew 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


us Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every month, 
the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb.......++.-Cropper...s..+»Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1]Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
Constellation....ceee-+AllOM,....cececeesess LL eeceseesdbecccee cell] cee eb. oes eee Geeevere 
Yorkshire...cessccces+-SHOAFMAN... sseeeeelOsscencseslGseee.0e-16|Jan 1..May 1...Sept 1 
CK. cccccccccccses cAGRMB. ccccwccccccccDecccccsetsceczeoeeel eccoetboccesccklovee cole 
Isaac Wright...........Furber.......0+-Apr. 1...Aug. 1.....Dec. 1 seeeedt overs eIB. e000 0]6 
Waterloo ....sceccece+HAFvey....cccccccccellescocccccd besccceesl| sone eQisceces+Dbecceree 
Montezuma.......2.-.D@ COUurcy..cccccee IGseeeees 16.0000+---16| Feb. 1...June 1...Oct. I 
Henry Clay.......+.+-TTuman.......ee0000028 
Columbia..............B 








ryer....see+eee-Jan.1....May 1...Sept...1 coveclGrccce 1.cccroelS 
Underwriter......200-Shipley.....cseceee olliceccseceldscessesel | ooe++20eeeeesDeesceee 
Manhattan...........+Hackstafl....seceseesL6.ssssese 16. o -e+-16|Mar, 1. July !..Nov. 2 
SiddOnB....ec0ceeeeee+HOWOS ceccecececeseQOreaveceesQBveeeeees26|seseeelleseseedloeeseoell 
New York....0..+++..Briggs....+s...+Feb 1..,..June ! ...-Oct 1 occeerdGccceeelGee e] 
West Point.......00e-AllOM., cecccccccsecceddeccccccced bocce coved) soe eed0eoes v0 
Fidelia........sscceee POAbOdY...ecesceceelBiccecerecISseereeeeel6|.oApr J... Aug I. 
ROSCIUS. ....0..00000++SHOPPY.cccescecceesQeveecscceQOrecvcceeeDil sever lle cccccddoccccckh 













These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
onde e £100 on a Single Life, gat £100 on a Single Life, perience. heir cabin accommodations are all that can be Gecired in poin of comfor. and 
participation Profits ‘ithout participation Profits Convenience, and they are furnis' with every description of stores 0 kind. Pune- 
of tuality in the days of onuing will be strict) adhered to. 75 
Age. |_ Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarterly} Age. | Annual | Hf. Yearly| Quarterly a wae eet ~4 at Ste apt 
ow | é — ry — ‘ww sy — oy wt Agents for ships West Pols, Waterloo, Constellation, os Underwriter, 
@ | 17 4; 019 1 109 8 2 | 191] 01 4) 0 7 10 A TAYLOR &GO.. Liverpool. 
4 22 9) 11 10 Ol 2 2 | 1l4 7] 0 17 8] 0 9 ©] Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons. Henry Clay, and Garrick, 
29 8 ee 012 10 30 20 2 ee BS 010 6 SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
35 216 7 18h ol4 9 35 26 4 ’e 23 ee BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Live 


rpoel. 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelie, 
saac 


Webb, and New York, 
eb) BNC GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 


UE 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on the 
ist of each month, as follows :— 





——_ 


art 4 ron. +; , 

8T. DENIS Bt January......+e00e+ ‘ebruary,| 

Follansbee, master. jist Slew..: occcccovess ; 16th June, “ 
lst September.... ..-. € 16th October, 


8T. NICHOLAS, Ist February .....-.+- (16th March, 
Everleigh, master. $381 June, pecscctccccs oo % Mm sue, 

1st October.......++++- (16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Set Jy aecccceees 41m April, 


Conn, master. Ist July ....0+see0e0++ 9 16th August 


tori Champi “a4, "94 ; P oy WILLIAM TELL, ci... 
a, am - ** 24/Aug 13 Dec.13, new, lst diabee ve 060eo$ a 
Hendrik Hudson, ‘Woruse, " July 8, Nov. 8, March rad 23, * 28° — } 4 Willard, master. fi ‘Anges cece ce cous } 6th September, 
Marg. Evans, Pra | os, * & os Sept. 18, Jan. 13, May 18 lst December. ... --+ €16th January. 
Ocean Queen, new, — \Ars; 8, ec.8, April “« 2. * 

oane, 


They are all first class Rew York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
ol a 


i by men of experience in 


comfort and conv p gers and 
ssage is $100 without wines or liquors. 


trade. The price of 





Goods sent to the subscribers will be ed free from an but these actually 
incurred. — BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents 
cure oo Walle 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 











